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Departmental Libraries’ 


Mary C. Venn, reference librarian, Oberlin College, Ohio 


Department libraries are the natural 
outgrowth of the days when libraries 
were mere prisons for books. These 
books were largely given to the library, 
because their usefulness was gone for 
their original owner. The librarians 
were held so strictly accountable for 
their care that they were afraid to lose 
control of them, let alone allowing one 
to go out of their sight. The idea of 
service was gone from them, if indeed it 
ever existed, that is as we know it now. 
Naturally, with such close confinement, 
the more modern of the professors, 
about the Civil War days, kept his books 
in his office. He liberally loaned the 
books to his students, who came to him 
for reading—he was more approachable 
than the librarian who guarded his books 
as a lioness her cubs. If the library hap- 
pened to be so fortunate as to possess 
material that was really worth while, the 
professor with a great deal of trouble 
convinced the librarian to loan such to 
him indéfinitely. Thus the departmental 
or professorial libraries became the more 
alive collection and grew, while the main 
library didn’t grow so fast. 

About the early eighties, Leopold von 
Ranke, the German historian, developed 
the seminar library idea—a seminar as 
a place for research work. This proved 
so popular with his students that the 
idea spread all over Europe. Professor 


1 Read before Midwinter A. L. A. meeting, Chi- 
cago, December 29, 1928. 





Charles K. Adams was the first Ameri- 
can to bring the idea to this country. 
When he went to the University of 
Michigan to teach, he started a seminar 
there. Later, he went to Cornell and 
continued the idea. It spread to 
Harvard and Columbia Universities. 
Here it developed into both graduate and 
undergraduate seminars. It wasn’t long 
before the idea of supplementary reading 
was so well rooted that a single text 
book no longer sufficed, and required as 
well as collateral readings, were here to 
stay. As can be seen, the various edu- 
cational departments were endlessly 
duplicating and the seminars were grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds, both as to num- 
bers of seminars and numbers of books 
in them. As the total material grew, the 
professors were not slow to see that 
order was hard to maintain among the 
books as there was no one to see that it 
went back into the alloted space. There 
was no one to read shelves to see that 
all the books on one subject were kept 
together, etc. Likewise, the interests of 
the departments were so closely allied 
that needless duplication was necessary. 
As these things became more evident, the 
need for a centralized library grew. 
Here one can take care of the books 
more economically and more efficiently, 
with more safety from fire and theft, 
and the student becomes broader as he 
comes into contact with other ideas both 
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from books and personal contacts with 
other departments. 

It is true that the department libraries 
held and still hold their own in places. 
The science men, in particular, have 
always proclaimed long and loud that 
they need their books at hand for re- 
search. I think that most of us will will- 
ingly grant that science does need a 
workable reference collection near at 
hand. Who can imagine a_ research 
worker in the midst of an experiment of 
which the outcome is doubtful, if not 
highly important to future knowledge, 
making a wild dash to the main library 
to hunt up a reference! In the mean- 
time, his experiment may have passed 
the ctucial stage. Dr Canfield says, “A 
professor wants his books as a Texas 
gentleman his gun—right away.”! This 
is especially true of scientific men. Con- 
venience and immediate need are the two 
big reasons for department libraries. 
However, there is a minor one, too. 
Isn’t the student, or other inquirer en- 
titled to the knowledge gained by the 
specialist? I mean that very few of us 
are so well equipped that we know the 
best sources for information on all sub- 
jects. For instance, one might refer a 
person, unknowingly, to a book or maga- 
zine article that a specialist knew had 
been outdated or in which facts were 
not sound. Of course, one big objection 
looms ahead for this one, the professors 
are not available all the time that the li- 
brary is open. That is one, but not the 
only trouble with departmental libraries. 

However, against these reasons, most 
of us, while granting them, are loath to 
give up the centralization idea. Why? 
We realize that it is economically more 
sound, as, a) it lessens the cost of ad- 
ministration due to less duplication, less 
loss of books, b) resources more united 
mean more efficiency both for use of 
the library by its own patrons and for 
helping other libraries, c) and it is more 
broadening to the student to come into 
contact with other workers in other 
fields. I think that even the more hard- 
ened. of the professors can see that it is 
more economical to keep books together, 


1 Educational Review, v. 43, p. 393. 


if assistants are to be had for the depart- 
mental libraries. Few professors realize 
that a book may have interest to more 
than his own department. Who of us 
have not had to explain this point in 
classification to a professor? I remem- 
ber explaining to a professor why a book 
on the Constitution of the United States 
had been classified in political science 
rather than in United States history. To 
him, it was entirely American history, 
and no thought of the possibility of it 
being more of a political science than a 
history had occurred to him. This is by 
no means a rare instance in all depart- 
ments, as you will agree. We have all 
had hundreds of such experiences. This 
very book might easily have been dupli- 
cated by both departments so far as 
value to each was concerned. 

As for the loss of books, it is true, 
with most of us, that department books 
seem almost human at times in their abil- 
ity to walk away with no trace. It is 
true that central books wander far afield, 
but not so frequently. I don’t know 
whether the librarian is more watchful 
or the atmosphere is less conducive to 
taking them without signing up. At any 
rate, most librarians agree that unsuper- 
vised department libraries lose more 
books than the supervised main libraries. 
If the departments are supervised, as 
they should be, the expense of even stu- 
dent help amounts to quite an item in 
the budget for the year. Few students 
are prepared to be department librarians, 
even under the supervision of the pro- 
fessor or librarian, both of whom are 
prone to leave him on his own unless he 
asks for help. If centralized, the libra- 
rian has more control over, books, 
salaries, and equipment, thus making it 
economically more sound. 

Even in this age of specialization, peo- 
ple realize that a firm, general founda- 
tion is needed before one specializes. If 
a student uses his department library to 
the exclusion of the main one, isn’t he 
apt to be narrowed? He soon becomes so 
specialized that he fails to see the close 
relationship existing between the various 
departments, and misses the broadening 
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influence of contact. In a central library, 
he. is more apt to see this relationship 
than in a highly specialized one, as, un- 
consciously in looking for material, he 
comes into contact with other knowledge 
in a way he has never thought of before. 
Dr Clement W. Andrews says, Research 
workers need a comparatively small col- 
lection of reference books in labora- 
tories, but in preparation of. research 
need a large and varied collection, and 
therefore a larger one than a department 
library. Thus the centralized library 
tends to be more sound educationally. 

Efficiency, which is the urge of the 
age, is more so with a centralized system. 
The uniform catalog and classification 
aid in making all material easily and 
more quickly available. If a patron, 
whether a student, a professor, or a gen- 
eral public, comes to look up a chemical 
subject and finds that the better books 
are in’ the chemistry laboratory, some 
distance away as well as possibly closed, 
he is apt not to hunt up the reference, 
but to make another that is accessible, do 
in its stead. Which person is more likely 
to use the library again; the one who 
knows that he can find his material all 
there ready for his use, or the one who 
knows that there is a very big possibility 
that he will have to go to some other 
building and search around for the room 
and then for the books? Isn’t this last 
person likely to become discouraged in 
trying to find material? Thus the effi- 
ciency of the library is lowered, altho 
catalog has made the material avail- 
able. 

The person trained to know where to 
locate material will save much time and 
energy for the seeker. A department 
head came in shortly after the publish- 
ing of the Union List. In his own de- 
partment, ‘there is a library equipped 
with a Union List, yet he came in one 
evening, as he didn’t have time during 
the day, to check over a long list of peri- 
odicals to see which ones were on the 
reference shelves. He was so disgusted 
with himself when he discovered that 
he had that information, literally in his 
own office and hadn’t known it! This 
is only one of many such incidents, in 
which the knowledge of where to find 


material is necessary, and a great time 
saver. Thus it is that a centrally located 
main library, that is not departmental- 
ized, is more economical, more educa- 
tional and more efficient than a highly 
departmentalized one. 

In preparation for this paper, a letter 
of inquiry was sent to 33 college libraries 
in the Central West, whose accessions 
were more than 30,000, and which were 
not specialized. This inquiry was based 
mainly on the three questions, of what 
departments had libraries, how the books 
were bought, and who took care of them. 
In all, there were 26 answers. Five of 
them have apparently neither department 
nor laboratory collections. Five of the 
others do not have department ones, but 
do have laboratory ones. These, I judge 
are more temporary and are for refer- 
ence only. Most of these specify that 
the books are returned to the central li- 
brary annually. Of the other 16, the 
number varies as to the libraries in the 
departments. The most popular depart- 
ments that have libraries are as follows: 
ten have department libraries in chem- 
istry, eight in physics, seven in biology, 
and four in the mathematics, while 
astronomy and general science have 
three each. There is a sprinkling of 
other subjects, but these lead. As you 
see, the sciences lead the file, thereby 
proving once again that what has been 
said is true, that the faculty in science 
and technical fields favor departmental- 
ization, while those in the humanistic 
ones are for centralization.* 

Practically all of the books were 
bought thru department library funds, 
ordered and cataloged by the central li- 
brary. In many cases, the fact that the 
book was to be found in a department 
library was put on the catalog card itself. 
The system at Oberlin is to put the white 
book card in a long numerically arranged 
file so that if the number is given to us, 
we may easily see if it is reserved else- 
where. Art Museum books are labeled 
on the catalog cards, but few see such an 
indication as to the location of the book. 
As for the care of the departmental li- 
braries, few can afford to have a person 


~~ 1 Works, G. A. College and university problems. p. 65, 
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in charge of these libraries. The result 
is that the faculty do it with more or 
less success. The general opinion of li- 
brarians is that a departmental library 
supervised by the faculty is a necessary 
thing, altho far from ideal. The faculty 
do not see the reasons for careful super- 
vision, nor do they realize that a book 
out of place is lost, until they want such 
a book desperately themselves, nor do 
they realize that, altho a book may be 
available most of the day, it may be 
wanted badly while they are not in their 
offices. 

For these reasons, and while recogniz- 
ing the justifiable right of the depart- 
ment to have their reference books near 
at hand, the present tendency in uni- 
versity and college libraries is toward 
centralization. The larger schools are 
having the bulk of their books at the 
main library, with small duplicate collec- 
tions for reference only in the depart- 
ments. If the physical make-up of the 
campus does not lend itself to centraliza- 
tion, branches are established with hours 
the same as those of the main library and 
with assistants, trained if possible, under 
the control of the head librarian. If the 
larger universities like Minnesota, Johns 
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Hopkins, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Missouri, California, and a 
host of others are finding that centraliza- 
tion is better, is it not wise for the 
smaller ones to follow in their footsteps? 
Of course, we realize that physical con- 
ditions due to distances on the campus as 
well as over-crowded conditions, make it 
almost impossible for entire centraliza- 
tion, yet it seems that the best thing is to 
keep the whole library collection as 
closely knitted together as possible under 
the -head librarian. Codperation is 
needed between the faculty and the libra- 
rian, so that each may attempt to see the 
other’s side. Mr Jacobsen of Luther 
College says in his letter, “Several of 
the faculty members, who have been do- 
ing their graduate work at a university 
with a highly departmentalized library 
system, are strongest in their condemna- 
tion of such a system and in favor of a 
centralized library.” 

In conclusion, at present, the tendency 
is for centralization, with small collec- 
tions for reference only in the labora- 
tories, and with each department directly 
responsible to the librarian both for the 
central library books and for replacing 
lost books from its own funds. 





Letters—Information and Discussion 


A Chance to Help 


The Public library of Wood River, 
Illinois, was burned recently. The fire 
destroyed the greater part of the books 
except about 900 which were in cir- 
culation and another 100 that were in 
the bindery. 

Just at this time the funds in the 
library are not so very abundant, but 
library doors have been opened to the 
public in new quarters “handicapped 
of course, but coming back.” The li- 
brary will be glad to receive gifts of 
books—duplicates or anything that 
would help to meet the demands of the 
public. Back numbers of standard 


magazines are greatly needed for ref- 
erence work, in fact, all good books 
will be gratefully received. Gifts may 
be sent to the Public library, Wood 
River, Illinois. 


Librarians Wanted 


The United States Civil Service com- 
mission announces an open competitive 
examination for hospital librarians, to 
fill vacancies in the Veterans’ bureau 
thruout the United States, and in posi- 
tions requiring similar qualifications. 
The entrance salary is $1,800 a year. 
Higher-salaried positions are filled thru 
promotion. Appointment may also be 
made from this examination to the po- 
sition of assistant librarian at the en- 
trance salary of $1,620 a year. 

Applications must be on file with the 
Civil Service commission at Washington, 
D. C., not later than May 7. Full in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service commission, 
Washington, D. C., or from the secre- 
tary of the U. S. C. S. board of exam- 
iners at the post office in any city. 
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A Family Party 
Editor of LiBraRIEs: 

A correction in the notice concerning 
Miss Countryman on page 144 of the 
March issue would show that the re- 
ception for Miss Gratia Countryman 
on February 1 was given by the Staff 
association of the Minneapolis public 
library, at the Business Women’s club 
of Minneapolis. The whole affair was 
arranged by the Staff association and 
was a complete surprise to Miss 
Countryman. 

Etruer I. Berry, Chairman 
Public library Publicity committee 
Minneapolis 





Not So Big As Reported. 
Editor, Lipraries: 

While we are proud of our size, still 
in deference to Miss Barnett we must 
admit that the Department of agricul- 
ture library at Washington is still the 
largest agricultural collection in exist- 
ence. And since they have only about 
200,000 we must note that our actual 
collection contains only about 185,000 
volumes in place of the number which 
was so generously credited to us in the 
March Lipraries, p. 128. 

James G. Hopcson 
Chief, Bureau of the Library 
Institut International D’ Agriculture, 
Rome 





An Appeal to Library Trustees 


Dear Editor: Speaking of the loss 
of a good trustee a librarian writes: 


Two Fema ago the town board removed 
him and put in his place a man who isn’t 
even interested enough to come to meet- 
ings—he has come about three times in 
the two years. Mrs Smith asked one of the 
town board members why they had made 
this appointment, and was told that for 
years this man had been asking to be put 
on the school board, but the town board 
always. refused his request knowing he 
wouldn’t be a good member, so finally to 
appease him they put him on the library 
board! 


Would it not be a valuable contri- 
bution if one could start a successful 
movement that should result in a prac- 
tice so universal as to become a cus- 
tom, that a trustee who absents him- 


self for three successive times from a 
board meeting, should thereby forfeit 
his claim to the office of trustee? 

The practice set out in the letter 
quoted above is not uncommon among 
trustees and is a great detriment to the 
business of the library. Librarians 
and trustees alike would be glad to 
support a movement that would abol- 
ish the neglect of duty that the prac- 
tice entails. 

Would the A. L. A. trustees section 
dare to tackle the matter? Ask them, 
please. 

Weary LIBRARIAN 





Material on Transportation Wanted 


It occurs to me that many libraries in 
the Mississippi Valley and Great Lakes 
region undoubtedly possess copies of 
railroad and canal reports, and of va- 
rious pamphlets on transportation which 
they do not find immediately useful in 
their work. I recall, for example, seeing 
in one theological library a number of 
bound volumes of annual reports of 
canals in Ohio and elsewhere. 

At the University of Michigan we 
have built up a Transportation library 
of very considerable size, amounting 
now to over 60,000 cataloged items. The 
University of Michigan library will be 
very glad, indeed, to receive, either as 
gifts or on exchange, reports or other 
documents issued by railroad companies 
and by canal companies as well as ma- 
terial on highway transportation. If 
such pamphlets and books can be ‘sent 
to Ann Arbor they will at once assume 
importance as integral parts of a large 
and much used Transportation library, 
whereas if left by themselves, particu- 
larly in the smaller libraries, they fre- 
quently have no use for years at a time. 

Wii1AM W. BisHop 
University of Michigan Librarian 
Ann Arbor 





Free Distribution 
The Women’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., has prepared a set of five charts 
on the subject of married women in in- 
dustry. The charts tell graphically the 
whole story—how many women are at 
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work, the kind of work they do, what 
proportion of jobs they hold, how old 
they are, and their racial line. 

These charts will be sent to any li- 
brary asking the Women’s Bureau for 
them. They are useful for the important 
facts they present. 


To reduce its stock, the Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburgh offers until June 10, 
unbound copies of its Classified Catalog 
to any library which will pay carriage 
charges and a boxing fee of 25 cents. 
The weight, not boxed, is 40 pounds. 

The Classified Catalog lists practically 
every book added to the library from its 
beginning in 1895 to 1916. Most of the 
entries are annotated. When bound it 
makes 11 volumes. 

The Catalog of Books in the Chi 
dren’s Department, 2 volumes, 1920, will 
also be sent for the cost of carriage. It 
weighs 3 pounds. 


Reid, Murdoch & Company of Chi- 
cago has issued a pamphlet, Man has 
learned to fly. This is the chronological 
history of the development of the art of 
flying from the earliest times to the spec- 
tacular flights in the past year. 

The pamphlet has an Airway map of 
the United States that is both interesting 
and informing. 

A letter from R. B. Newton who is in 
charge of the distribution says: 

We shall be glad to furnish the book 
without charge to all libraries. In view of 
the difficulties experienced in gathering the 
material in this book, we are of the opinion 
it will be a welcome addition to the library 
reference files. 

The National Safety Council library 
has for free distribution, sectional copies 
of its 1927 transactions. There are 12 
subjects treated in these sectional copies. 





Impressions of University Librarians 

My outstanding impression of the 
recent meetings of university libra- 
rians was that a very decided renais- 
sance in university libraries is under 
way. Dr Koch, with an accompanying 
group of speakers, described seven or 
eight new university libraries under 
course of erection. The number could 
have been tripled if time had permitted. 
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Apparently, almost every university or 
college which has not had a new li- 
brary building in the last 15 years is 
looking toward the erection of such a 
building. The necessity of the adapta- 
tion of building to site was empha- 
sized. We are beginning to realize 
that buildings as well as methods must 
be modified to suit local conditions. A 
lengthy and interesting symposium left 
no time for discussion. 

Another university library activity 
which has been stimulated is a revision 
of standards in various regions. The 
present standards mean little or noth- 
ing, as pointed out by David A. Rob- 
crtson in his excellent monograph, pub- 
lished in the Educational Record for 
January, 1929. It is an encouraging 
sign that college and university admin- 
istrators are realizing the need of re- 
working these standards. 

According to Mr Fowler of Oberlin, 
we are still as far apart on fundamen- 
tal definitions as ever. After 50 years 
we do not agree on what is a volume; 
we do not agree on what is a periodi- 
cal; neither do we agree on what is a 
professional assistant, or rather what 
library work is of professional grade. 
Is it worth while to arrive at conclu- 
sions or -shall we just stumble along? 

University LIBRARIAN 





Printing on Lining Paper 
Editor, Lrprarigs: 

The arrival of Hungerford’s History 
of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
brings to our attention again an occa- 
sional practice of some publishers with 
which librarians have a right to dis- 
agree. Printing on lining papers, maps 
or illustrations that are valuable parts 
of the work, but which are not repro- 
duced in the text is objectionable. 
Every library buying such books must 
mutilate or obliterate part of the print- 
ing on the lining papers with book 
plate, book card pocket, or date due 
slip. And if the volume is ever re- 
bound, this part of the book disappears 
entirely and. forever. 

Hungerford’s two volumes (Put- 
nam) have, as fly leaves and inside 
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cover papers, four maps of the growth 
of the B. & O. Two of these (rear 
ones) will be practically useless in our 
set because of the presence of book 
card pockets and date due slips. 

If publishers must use such things 
to embellish inside covers, I pray them 
to duplicate such maps, etc. in the text. 
It seems quite a simple thing to do 
and quite within reason to suggest and 
request. 

L. C. Burke 
Assistant librarian 
University of Wisconsin library, 
Madison, Wis. 





The Weekly List 


Editor, LIBRARIES: 

Thirty-one copies of each number of 
the Weekly List have been regularly re- 
ceived and sent to our 31 branch li- 
braries, with result that 673 copies of 
Government books and pamphlets have 
been recommended at an approximate 
cost of $110. 

If you have room to print a list of 
subjects and the number of pamphlets 
under each subject, librarians of smaller 
libraries might find it suggestive: 


Aeronautics, 34; Animals (birds, game, 
etc.), 28;* Army Regulations, 20; Baltic 
States, 8; Boy Scouts, 13; Business, statis- 
tics, 9; Child Labor, 34; City planning, 6; 
Civil service, 9; Coal, 1; Cocoa, 9; Coffee, 
6; Coolidge addresses, 5; Copyright law, 
6; Cotton, 8; Educational, 34; Federal Farm 
Loan, 1; Federal reclamation laws, 1; 
Flowers—plants, 43; Fly-traps, 1; Foreign 
service, 7; Foreign trade, 11; Forestry and 
parks, 66; Fruits, 26; Galvanizing, 3; 
Geology, bibliography, 5; Graphite, 5; 
Health, 37; Immigrants, 18; Income tax, 
5; Indians, 1; International conference, 4; 
Irrigation, 3; Labor, 9; Linseed oil, 2; 
Meat, 2; Metals, precious, 3; Milk, 22; 
Navy, 1; Negro education, 7; Nicaragua, 
11; Oysters, 1; Panama Canal, 7; Ports, 4; 
Postal Guide, 4; Poultry, 1; Radio, 5; Safety 
codes, 3; School lunches, 12; Slate, 1; 
Solar wave-lengths, 3; Steam engines, 5; 
Tariff, 6; Time, 9; Trade, 3; Treaties, 20; 
Ultra-Violet, 4; Utility corporations, 2; 
Veterans, 1; War, 25; Water, 30; Weather 
Bureau, 3; total, 673. 


Often a five-cent pamphlet gives the 
information which cannot be found in a 
book costing fifty times that amount. 

_ The smaller pamphlets are kept with 
other information material in our 
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pamphlet files and the larger. books are 
bound and placed on the shelves. 

The branch librarians and the public 
in Boston are thus becoming acquainted 
with Uncle Sam’s publishing activities 
and incidentally with Government 
affairs. E. G. 





Change of Name Suggested 
Editor, LiBraRIEs: 

May I offer a suggestion thru your 
pages. If the A. L. A. committee on 
Constitution and By-laws are offering 
any revisions to the august instrument 
which governs the A. L. A., may I sug- 
gest that the name Nominating commit- 
tee be changed from nominating to elec- 
tion, and be made a permanent one. This 
will save time and attention, and per- 
haps, study and consideration with seem- 
ingly the same results that are presentec 
under the present arrangement. 

Iowa MEMBER 





Exercising the Franchise 

Editor, Lrprartes: I wish to say pub- 
licly : 

As one of the several thousand mem- 
bers of the American Library Associa- 
tion whose dues were paid prior to 
March 1, I have been singled out to re- 
ceive the official ballot of the A. L. A. 
for 1929. I note the instructions to 
MAIL IMMEDIATELY to avoid loss of vote. 

What of it? What difference does it 
make ? 

We are advised to follow instructions 
which establish our right to vote and 
“secure secrecy of ballot.” It seems 
that this is unnecessary advice unless 
some member runs amuck and votes for 
a member of the association whose name 
is not on the 1929 official ballot. 

We have no fault to find with any 
member whose name appears upon this 
ballot but suppose we had? How are we 
to express our disapproval, if any? We 
are in the predicament of the boy who 
was seen on his way home from school 
in a bad humor. When asked if some- 
thing was wrong at school he replied, 
“It’s not the school, it’s the principal of 
the thing.” The A. L. A. ticket is won- 
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derful but the principles of democracy 
were set aside in the formation of it. 

In an association whose membership 
numbers several thousand, it would 
seem possible that more than one name 
could be made available for each of its 
offices. If this were done, many mem- 
bers might feel that it would be justi- 
fiable to spend the two cents necessary 
for postage. With a continuance of the 
present plan, the only method that will 
insure a large vote for A. L. A. officers 
would be to have the secretary’s office 
send out return envelopes which guaran- 
tee the payment of postage’ at his office. 

We might add that there is zest to any 
campaign that offers a contest and there 
is safety for the future in a program that 
will prevent a group of mediocre mem- 
bers being offered for a year of our guid- 
ance, and will further prevent the 
menace of inbreeding. 

TRANSPLANTED WESTERNER 


~ Such a plan would cost one-half the sum that it 
is said would be the cost of printing the register of 
attendance at A. L. A. meetings!—Eprror. 


Editor, LipraRIEs: 

A copy of the following letter is being 
sent to the president of the Association, 
and to The Library Journal and Lrpra- 
RIES, in the hope that action may be taken 
at the coming annual meeting which will 
make it possible for the membership at 
large to have more voice in the selection 
of its officers and directors. 

Dorotuy L. Hawkins 


Vassar College Library 
Poughkeepsie, 
April 17, 1929 
Mr C. B. Roden, librarian 

Chicago public library 

Chicago, Illinois 
My dear Mr Roden: 

As a member of the American Library 
Association I wish to register a formal 
protest against establishing the precedent of 
presenting only one name for each office to 
be filled, as was done by this year’s Nomi- 
nating committee, of which you were the 
chairman. 

While I realize that the committee is 
technically within its rights in presenting 
such a limited slate, it seems to me highly 
undemocratic that it should do so. With 
our scattered membership, and using the 
machinery provided in the present by-laws, 
it would actually hardly be possible to 
nominate and secure the necessary en- 


dorsers for a candidate not named by the 
Nominating committee. After the printed 
ballot has been received there is no method 
provided*for introducing another candidate 
for any office, and when the Nominating 
committee presents only one name there 
the “election” becomes a farce, since it is 
in reality an appointment made by the 
Nominating committee, which the elec- 
torate has no choice but to confirm. 

The fact that the committee this year has 
chosen on the whole a good slate does not 
invalidate my criticism. It makes me, how- 
ever, the more willing to lodge it, as my 
protest is not against the candidates pre- 
sented by your committee, but against the 
practice of presenting only one candidate 
for each office, and that I believe to be fun- 
damentally undemocratic, and contrary to 
the best interests of the American Library 
Association. 

Yours very truly, 
DorotHy L. HAwkINs, 
Assistant-librarian 





Eunice Rockwood Oberly Memorial 
Prize 

Mrs Annie M. Hanny received the re- 
ward in competition for the third Eunice 
Rockwood Oberly memorial prize. 
Eight bibliographies on agricultural sub- 
jects were submitted. All of them save 
one were prepared by the employes of 
the Department of agriculture. For this 
reason, persons not connected: with the 
department were chosen ‘as judges. 
Members of the staff of the Library of 
Congress, H. H. B. Meyer, F. E. Brasch 
and L. R. Blanchard with Mary 
Emogene Hazeltine of the University of 
Wisconsin library school, W. A. Slade, 
Library of Congress, F. K. Walter of 
the University of Minnesota library, and 
G. A. Works, University of Chicago li- 
brary school, constituted the committee 
which judged the bibliographies. 

Mrs Annie M. Hanny’s bibliography 
entitled, Control of agricultural products 
by government, covered 88 pages and 
has been issued in mimeographed form 
as Agricultural Economics bibliography 
no. 23 of the Bureau of Agricultural 
economics, U. S. Department of agricul- 
ture. 

Honorable mention was given the 
bibliography by Margaret T. Olcott on 
Taxation and the farmer, and to the 
bibliography entitled Bibliography on ice 
cream up to and including the year 1926, 
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by Carrie B. Sherfy and Nell W. Small- 
wood. Very favorable mention was 
made of Author and subject index by 
Jessie M. Allen, but it was the opinion 
of some members of the committee that 
it should not be considered for the prize 
since it was an index and not a bibliog- 
raphy. 

The problem of awarding a prize this 
year was difficult as there were two or 
three bibliographies which seemed 
nearly on a par. 

Claribel R. Barnett, librarian of the 
U. S. Department of agriculture, is 
chairman of the A. L. A. committee 
which administers the Eunice Rockwood 
Oberly Memorial Fund. 





Fancy vs Facts 

It is an undeniable fact that Chicago 
has suffered in the esteem of the whole 
world thru the prominence that is given 
by the daily press to stories of evil things 
that may or may not have happened 
within or near the limits of that city of 
more than 3,200,000. 

Feeling the injustice of the regrettable 
stigma that certain individuals have be- 
stowed upon the city’s fair name, a com- 
mittee of C. A. C. has undertaken the 
issuance of a clipping sheet bearing the 
title Chicago Facts. Several sheets have 
been issued up to the present. 

This service is distributed solely upon 
its merits as real news. All material is 
thoroly verified before publication. The 
matters treated may be civic, commer- 
cial, industrial, or cultural. 

From the issue of Chicago Facts for 
April 9 is taken the following: 

By the traffic committee of the Asso- 
ciation, it has been discovered that 
894,000 commuters make up the working 
population of what is termed the Loop. 
The Loop is the name given to that part 
of the city in which is laid out the turn- 
ing point for the elevated transit service 
which connects Chicago with its sub- 
urban neighbors. It is a plot one mile 
long and one-half mile wide. 

The region which is devoted to offices 
pertains to every form of business with 
the large retail departments of trade that 
naturally group in the center of the 
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Loop. In it are 85 of the buildings 
known as Class A structures, in which is 
distributed the incoming multitude thru- 
out this central business district, repre- 
senting all types of occupancy. In these 
85 buildings, there is a total population 
of 130,000 persons. 

In this area may be found the Chicago 
public library, the John Crerar library, 
Chicago Law Institute library, the Mu- 
nicipal library, a large number of fine 
business libraries and a number of rental 
libraries. 

A study by the Association shows 
Chicago’s manufacturing of books, mag- 
azines and stationery reaches a value of 
over $325,000,000 annually. In the re- 
tailing there is an average per capita 
purchase of about $5.40 for each inhabi- 
tant of the community. The Chicago 
public library alone circulates 14,128,000 
books annually at a cost of 4.5 cents per 
capita, or $1,739,000. 

The combined sales of the 18 stores 
maintaining book departments reaches 
about $4,500,000 a year. 

Chicago gave $25,500,000 to charity 
in 1928. These figures include donations 
made to humane agencies which have 
been officially endorsed by the C. A. C. 
as “worthy institutions.” There are 253 
humane agencies in the city on the 
Association of Commerce list. The mem- 
bership of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce reaches 8,000, segregated into 
57 different divisions. 

Chicago is the source for more do- 
mestic money orders, more air mail and 
more parcel post packages than any other 
American community. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Company 
of Chicago furnished the new lum- 
ber which was used in the recent repairs 
to the White House, Washington. From 
an ancient wooden roof truss recently 
removed from the White House, Mr 
Hines had carved a gavel which was pre- 
sented to the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. The material of which the 
gavel is made had 112 years of White 
House tradition to back it up. Twenty- 
six presidents lived in the White House 
while the truss was in place there. 
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A. L. A. Meeting for 1929 


|? HARDLY seems possible that the 

time for another national gathering 
of librarians has rolled around but so it 
is and in May again too! May every- 
thing fill the highest expectation and the 
meeting of 1929 be one of the very best. 
Fifteen years ago the A. L. A. met in 
Washington and had a memorable meet- 
ing. Again an international meeting to 
be held in Leipsic was in the offing, an- 


other coming American celebration was 
under discussion and money to carry on 
was needed. The meeting was the 
largest that had been held in the history 
of the A. L. A—1300 being present. An 
interesting reading period of not more 
than 10 minutes would be enlightening 
if spent in perusing the notes by T in 
Public Libraries 19 :302-3. 
A happy, successful time to all! 





N. E. A. and A. L. A. Neighbors? 


| plans for a new N. E. A. build- 
“4 ing for national headquarters of 
that body, raises the question as to why 
the N. E: A. and the A. L. A. couldn’t 
jointly participate in such an endeavor. 

The question of the location of A. L. 
A. headquarters has been much discussed 
these many years. At the time the head- 
quarters were moved from the Atlantic 
Coast to Chicago, the library outlook was 
very different. The eastern contingencies 
were fast reaching a mental condition of 
complacency concerning the affairs of 
the association which boded not only ill 
‘for the rest of the country, but, was in 
danger of marking the culmination of 


Association endeavor, in the minds of 
the eastern contingencies. 

The 20 year period in the life of the 
A. L. A. which has been spent in Chi- 
cago has inoculated the library craft 
with a wider vision of possibilities and 
a greater height of accomplishment and 
marked the acquirement of a non-limit 
of endeavor which might not have been 
possible had headquarters as the central 
point of activities remained on the At- 
lantic Coast, while it may be fairly 
claimed that Chicago headquarters have 
been a good thing for the A. L. A. 
Progress of the last 20 years in the de- 
velopment of education of every kind 
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has been extraordinary and it has 
touched the library interests in common 
with other developments. 

At the present time, it seems expedient 
for many organizations to have national 
headquarters in the capital of the 
country. There is very substantial evi- 
dence that such a move on the part of 
A. L. A. Headquarters would be advan- 
tageous in spirit, effect and development 
of library service. At first blush, it would 
seem that the cost of maintenance in 
Washington was almost prohibitive, but 
it could scarcely exceed the cost of 
carrying on anywhere in these last few 
years and it is likely to remain so in the 
immediate future at least. 

This brings up the question of the 


possibility of the A. L. A. neighboring 
with the N. E. A. in the matter of hous- 
ing their joint endeavors in the new 
building which the N. E. A. is about to 
build in Washington, D. C. Here is 
something to think about and to talk 
about with those interested sufficiently 
to attend the meetings of the A. L. A. 
But stop! How is one _ outside 
the sacred precincts of A. L. A. Head- 
quarters to know who in his neighbor- 
hood is sufficiently interested to attend 
A. L. A. meetings? Would not it be 
wise with all the money-getting to get 
enough more to print a list of those in 
attendance at the annual meetings, in the 
Proceedings? It would be worth the 


cost—“$400.” 





Retirement of Dean Tyler 


NNOUNCEMENT is made that 

Miss Alice S. Tyler will retire as 
dean of the School of library science of 
Western Reserve University at the end 
of this school year. Miss Tyler has 
been at the head of the Western Re- 
serve library school for 15 years, being 
the third woman to direct the work of 
the school since its founding. 

She was also the third woman to be 
elected president of the A. L. A. (see 
Public Libraries 25:372) succeeding as 
such, Mrs Theresa West Elmendorf 
(1912) and Mary Wright Plummer 
(1916). Her administration of A. L. A. 
affairs was a notable one coming at a 
time when the ideas among the mem- 
bers of the A. L. A. as to what was the 
next thing to be done were as varied and 
unsettled as those of many other organi- 
zation. Most organizations at that time 
had been suffering the heterogeneous no- 
tions which had accumulated during the 
distressful war. Miss Tyler’s piloting 
of the A. L. A. ship in that stormy 
period deserved and received high praise. 


Miss Tyler’s administration of the 
Western Reserve library school has been 
eminently successful also, and when she 
leaves the school, her work will cover a 
period that measures up with the best 
library school work of the day. 

It may doubtless be called wisdom on 
the part of Miss Tyler to lay down the 
burdens of responsibility before the 
compulsion of time issues its mandate 
and while there is still opportunity and 
ability to enjoy freedom of action in 
work as well as in the relations which 
the years of high endeavor have brought 
to her knowledge and participation. 

Librarians as well as others will doubt- 
less have the benefit of the experience 
and study and decisions accumulated in 
her long years of service. After a 
period of rest and on becoming accus- 
tomed to move without the urge of pro- 
fessional harness, Miss Tyler will find it 
enjoyable to make her contributions by 
pen and voice in the same effective way 
with which, all too seldom because of 
other duties, she has helped and delighted 
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those who have come in contact with 
her. She has, indeed, had a full life. 

This magazine has always enjoyed the 
opportunities which years of association 
with her have made possible and joins 


heartily with other friends in extending 
the best of wishes for health and hap- 
piness for Miss Tyler in the years to 
come, which her work of the past so 
richly deserves. 





International Library Meetings 


HE International Library and Bib- 

liographical Committee voted last 

year to hold a meeting in 1929, and 
thereupon 


His Excellency the Head of the Govern- 
ment, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Italy, has consented to and arranged for 
a world congress of librarians and bibliog- 
raphers, to take place in Rome and Venice, 
June 15-30. 


The invitation was accepted. It is 
probable that this congress is the first 
of a series of congresses to be held by 
the International Library and Bibli- 
ographical committee. But it is to be 
noted that a mistake has arisen con- 
cerning this meeting. It is stated in 
notices received that it is the first inter- 
national meeting of librarians, bibliog- 
raphers, etc. The records of past meet- 
ings, of course, dispute this claim. The 
meeting in London in 1897 followed 
by the meeting in St. Louis in 1904 and 
the meeting in Brussels in 1910 were 
distinctly international meetings and 
were so regarded by the various coun- 
tries taking part in the proceedings. 

A matter of record, also, is the fact 
that at the Brussels international meet- 
ing in 1910, there was considerable dis; 
cussion and finally, action looking to a 
permanent International Library, 
Archivist, and Bibliographical Associa- 
tion. No one present at that meeting 
can ever forget the assemblages at 
Brussels that discussed the proposed 
organization, nor the decisions ren- 
dered, nor the manner of arriving at 
the conclusions. 

The action establishing the organ- 
ization provided that headquarters 
should be in Brussels, that it should 


meet every five years, beginning from 
1910 and that the next meeting should 
be held in Berlin in 1915. 

Plans that had their beginning at the 
Atlantic City meeting of the A. L. A. 
in 1926, to which a number of foreign 
library associations were jinvited to 
send delegates, followed by a group 
meeting of discussion in Edinburgh in 
1927, resulted in the organization of 
the International Library and Biblio- 
graphical Committee which is now 
charged with the proposed meeting in 
Rome. In this organization, the Italian 
representative is Dr Vincenzo Fago, to 
whose good offices is due the present 
meeting scheduled to meet in Rome- 
Venice, June 15-30, 1929. 

Doubtless as it is correct to say that 
this is “the first of a series of con- 
gresses which will be held by the In- 
ternational Library and Bibliographi- 
cal Committee,” care should be taken 
by those not honored by membership 
in the present organization not to mu- 
tilate the history of their craft by call- 
ing it the first international meeting. 


The opinion of Mr Milam, secretary 
of the A. L. A., was asked as to the 
propriety of the statements given above. 
He made the following reply: 

I am not up on the history of the various 
international library meetings which have been 
held in the past . .. 

I think the third paragraph from the last 
is a bit confusing and perhaps a bit mislead- 
ing; confusing because it is not quite clear 
why those not honored by membership should 
be held responsible; misleading because “the 
present organization” evidently refers to the 
International Library and _ Bibliographical 
Committee. This Committee is made up of 
representatives of something like twenty or 
thirty national library organizations. All of 
the 11,000 members of the A. L. A. are in a 
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sense members of “the present organization” 
through their elected representative. 

I still feel that the emphasis of the library 
periodicals should be on plans for the Rome 
conference, people who are to attend, the per- 
sons who are to take part in the program and 
all that, with only a minor discussion of his- 
tory. 

A cablegram just received from Dr 
Vincenzo Fago offers a statement anent 
the LiprariEs’ questioning of the cor- 
rection of the title The First Interna- 


tional Library and Bibliographical Con- 
gress. The cablegram is condensed, of 
course, for sending but a literal transla- 
tion of it would be something like the 
following : 

The World Congress at Rome is so called, 
first, because it is the first congress called 
by an international confederation of na- 
tional associations; second, it is not limited 
to a few nations but is world wide in its 
scope, and third, for the first time it calls 
together both librarians and bibliographers. 





Library Legislation for Illinois 


oT of the Illinois library asso- 

ciation are much concerned and are 
watching with interest, the progress of a 
bill which the Association had! intro- 
duced in the Legislature, January 30, 
giving local libraries the power, if they 
choose, to assess a tax of one and one- 
half mills for the maintenance of the 
local libraries. 

The recent treatment accorded the bill 
created considerable surprise on the part 
of the library people who had not ex- 
pected it to occur. The bill was intro- 
duced and was adopted by both houses 
without a dissenting vote after the rate 
was changed from one and one-half to 
one and two-tenths. It is well under- 
stood, of course, that there is sentiment 
expressed on the part of a good many 
against what is termed “tax boosting.” 
Without question there is reason for 
very strong feeling against much of that 
sort of thing that has gone on, but it 
seems strange that with so many things 
that ought to be taken off the calendar 
that a bill which is only permissive, in 
no wise mandatory, which allows to the 
various communities permission to in- 
crease their library revenue if they 
choose, should be singled out for tabling, 
after having passed unanimously. 

A committee charged with keeping 
down all taxes of every kind, claims that 
“all increases in tax rates for any politi- 
cal subdivision in the county have the 
unavoidable effect of pyramiding the tax 
burden upon the assessed owners,” clos- 
ing their agreement with the advice that 
the Legislature should not enact a bill 


authorizing or permitting increases in 
tax rates of political subdivisions. This 
sounds well, and doubtless has something 
to sustain it, but under all the circum- 
stances the reasons accompanying the 
withdrawal of this educational effort of 
the smallest size, strikes one as not being 
a major consideration. 

The state has already given permission 
that the community shall have power to 
establish and maintain a public reading 
room for the use and benefit of the in- 
habitants. This has met with so much 
favor over the state that it has outgrown 
the provisions made for it many years 
ago and now at the adult age, as it were, 
is not able to cover its necessities with 
the clothing provided for it at the begin- 
ning, in other words, a grown-up person 
of 25 years is confined to the clothes of 
one 12 or 13 years of age. 

This is practically the same bill that 
was passed by the Legislature two years 
ago without opposition but which was 
vetoed by the governor. It was under- 
stood at the time that the secretary of 
state, Mr Emmerson, as state librarian, 
favored the bill. Now when the bill has 
been passed by both houses and is ready 
again for the governor’s signature, at his 
request the bill is ordered withdrawn. 

Before passing final judgment, one 
must wait for final action but the present 
situation of the matter is sadly re- 
grettful. It is to be hoped that this de- 
lay is only temporary and that Gover- 
nor Emmerson will not disappoint his 
former colleagues in his new attitude 
towards their work. 
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Choosing A. L. A. Officers 


A LARGE number of protests, more 
or less alike, have been sent to 
LrpRARIES concerning the action of the 
nominating committee in naming but one 
person for each of the several offices of 
the association, to be elected for 1929-30. 
Only a sample is included among the 


letters. 
One reads as follows: 


I should be glad to have your editorial 
comment on the present situation regarding 
nominations. It seems to be so undemo- 
cratic and so unrepresentative of the body 
of membership of the A.L.A. to have the 
nominating committee practically _em- 
powered to appoint the next year’s officers 
and executive committee, that I do not be- 
lieve the large body of membership would 
favor continuing the present practice if the 
matter were called to their attention. I 
trust that with a little publicity the matter 


can be clarified sO. that the same situation 
will not arise again. 


It seems to LrprariEs that it is either 
time, or too late to say anything about it 
now. One thot common to all the ob- 
jectors is the admirable choice that has 
undoubtedly been made in the list offered, 
objection being to the lack of oppor- 
tunity of choice and not persons .pro- 
posed. 

As has been pointed out herein before, 
the power to change the ways that are 
objectionable lies in the membership of 
the association itself, and if it is not ex- 
ercised by the membership, there is noth- 
ing to be said or done if the will of those 
who are interested is made the rule of 
procedure. 





A Prophet with Honors from Home 


The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
for a number of years has awarded an- 
nually what is termed the City’s Medal 
for Public Service. 

In other years, medals have been pre- 
sented to Dr Charles Franklin Thwing, 
O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen, Newton 
D. Baker, Myron T. Herrick, Mrs 
Francis F. Prentiss, Charles F. Brush 
and others. 

On April 16, two medals were pre- 
sented, one to U. S. Senator Theodore 
E. Burton, the other to Miss Linda A. 
Eastman. The medal to Senator Burton 
was presented to him in Washington by 
Hon Newton D. Baker. Miss Eastman 
received her medal at the annual meeting 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
where nearly 1000 members present, re- 
ceived Miss Eastman with great ap- 
plause. President Allard Smith, in pre- 
senting the medal, said: 

‘Miss Eastman who for 33 years has used 
her profound knowledge of library science for 
the benefit of the people of Cleveland, chil- 
dren, students, professional and business men 
and women; those who can see and those to 
whom sight has been denied; those who seek 
to while away a leisure moment, and those 
interested in the cultural advancement of 


themselves and others; the rich and the poor; 
all find in the Cleveland public library an edu- 


cational’ storehouse where Miss Eastman has 
used her remarkable knowledge of literature 
and her great skill as an organizer to provide 
and make easily accessible to them that rich 
heritage of knowledge to be found only in 
books. 

Miss Eastman’s colleagues in the li- 
brary field rejoice that the service of 
one of their number has been thus pub- 
licly recognized, arid are in hearty accord 
with the opinions expressed by Mr 
Smith concerning her work. They have 
already elected her to the highest office 
in their professional organization. 





A few brief outlines of some of the 
Washington library conference are given 
elsewhere in these pages. Others will 
appear later. 

Come early! Read the reason in the 
Bulletin: 

“The attendance register this . year 
will appear as a part of tabloid which 
will be published on Wednesday, 
May 15!” 

What about those who can not arrive 
before May 15? 

Will it not cost too much to print an 
incomplete attendance register? Why 
not omit that and print the complete 
register in the proceedings? It will cost 
but little if any more! 
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Death’s Toll. 

It will be a sad surprise to the many 
friends of the late Mrs B. A. Finney 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, who have not 
known it, to learn of her death which 
took place in December. 

Mrs Finney was the wife of Byron 
A. Finney, bibliographer for many 
years of the University of Michigan 
library, now retired. Mrs Finney spent 
many of her early years in library work 
in Michigan and had been a member 
of the Michigan library association 
and the A. L. A. since 1893. She was 
highly esteemed by those who knew 
her well, and gave much pleasure tuo 
her traveling companions by her wit 
and wisdom en route to the various 
A. L, A. conferences which she at- 
tended. 

Josephine Adelaide Clark, for many 
years engaged in library service, died 
at her California home, March 24, after 
a brief illness of pneumonia. 

Miss Clark began library work in 
Brooklyn in 1889 where she remained 
until the fall of 1890 when she became 
assistant librarian of Gray Herbarium 
at Harvard University. The combina- 
tion of her technical knowledge of 
cataloging and bibliography with a 
knowledge of the science of botany at- 
tracted the attention of the Division of 
Botany of the U. S. department of ag- 
riculture to which she was called in 
1891 to become botanical bibliograph- 
er. Here she rendered much special 
and important bibliographical assist- 
ance to botanists. She remained here 
ten years and then gave the work over 
to the Gray Herbarium for continu- 
ance. On the reorganization of the li- 
brary of the U. S. department of agri- 
culture, Miss Clark was appointed as- 
— librarian, becoming librarian in 

She was a member of a number of 
important committees, especially the 
Keep Commission to which she was ap- 
pointed by the president of the United 
States to improve the government 
methods, with the distinction of being 
the only woman on the commission. 
She was always an active and help- 


ful member of the Columbia library 
association. She was one of the foun- 
ders of the Washington City free pub- 
lic library, the precursor of the pres- 
ent public library there. In June, 1907, 
Miss Clark resigned as librarian of 
the Department of agriculture to be- 
come librarian of Smith College. Here 
she served for 12 years, during which 
time a new building for the library was 
erected. 

Miss Clark made her home with her 
sister in Claremont, California. 





Library Service Pension 


The Chicago public library has 
maintained a pension fund for its em- 
ployes for nearly 25 years. 

Two per cent of the salary of all li- 
brary employes who wish to become 
beneficiaries under the system is con- 
tributed to the fund. The backbone of 
the fund, however, comes from the fine 
money collected for overdue books. 
This with the consent of the board 
is added to the pension fund. 

The amount available from the em- 
ployes now amounts to about $11,000 
a year, while the fund accruing from 
fines is approximately $100,000 a year. 
The maximum pension is $1,800 a year 
allowed after 40 years’ service. The 
basic pension under the Chicago plan 
is $50 a month, with $5 added for each 
year of service over 20. 

The library employes come under the 
pension plan voluntarily. All have con- 
tributed to the fund for 10 or more 
years, and those who have attained the 
age of 55 have the right to retire on the 
prescribed annuity. If one has contrib- 
uted for 10 years, he may also be an 
annuitant on account of disability. 





In New Quarters 

The Library Bureau Division of Rem- 
ington Rand Business Service, Inc., an- 
nounces ‘its occupancy of new and 
spacious quarters in the Bartholomew 
Building, 205 East Forty-Second Street, 
New York City. A complete display of 
technical library furnishings awaits your 
careful inspection on the eighth floor of 
that building. 
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Paying Tribute to the Librarian of Congress 


About a year ago, Dr W. W. Bishop, 
librarian, University of Michigan, began 
to plan a celebration of Dr Herbert 
Putnam’s thirtieth anniversary as Libra- 
rian of Congress. A consideration of 
the matter in various aspects finally re- 
sulted in a plan to publish a volume of 
essays contributed by Dr Putnam’s per- 
sonal and professional friends. 

Everything relating to the scheme was 
kept from the knowledge of Dr Putnam 
until the final moment which came at 
noon on April 5, 1929, in Washington at 
a luncheon at which were present mem- 
bers of the Round Table and some of the 
contributors to the volume. All plans 
were successfully carried out, and the 
occasion of the luncheon was a memor- 
able one. 


The volume was prepared under the 
joint editorship of Dr W. W. Bishop 
and Dr Andrew Keogh, librarian of 
Yale, and the Yale Press was the pub- 
lisher. 

The title page contains the following: 


Essays OFFERED TO 
HERBERT PUTNAM 


By His CoLteacuEes AND FRiENps on His 
THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY AS LIBRARIAN 
or Concress 5 Aprit 1929 


Epitep sy ANDREW KEOGH 
AND WILLIAM WARNER BISHOP 
Ntw Haven : YALE UNIvErSity Press 


MDCCCCXXIX 


The volume bears the dedication: 


TO HERBERT PUTNAM 


On behalf of the contributors to this anniversary volume, 
and of many others who were unable thus to give their 
tribute of regard and admiration, the editors present to you 
these essays on the completion of your thirty years as Li- 
brarian of Congress. They are both a review of your own 
professional career and (in effect) a summary of much of 
contemporary opinion on matters of librarianship, with some 
historical contributions by no means foreign to the craft. If 
the essays represent a wide variety of interests and of per- 
sons they but reflect the catholicity of your own spirit which 
has welcomed and fostered the most various forms of intel- 
lectual activity. 

It has been a pleasure to gather and publish these essays. 
We hope that you will accept them for just what they are— 
our spontaneous and sincere tribute to your leadership for a 


generation. 


5 APRIL 1929. 


The volume contains 539 pages with 
five portraits of Dr Putnam. The first 
portrait is of a bust made in 1923 by Dr 
Putnam’s daughter, Brenda Putnam who 
is a well-known sculptor. Other por- 
traits are from the album of the Harvard 
College class of ’83, one taken in Boston 
about 1890, another from The Library, 
June 1, 1900, and one from Washington, 
about 1912. Two maps accompany two 
of the contributions. 


WILLIAM WARNER BISHOP 
ANDREW KEOGH 


The contributors of which there are 
61, cover a wide range of those eminent 
in U. S. government, librarians promi- 
nent in the affairs of the American Li- 
brary Association, prominent members 
of the staff of the Library of Congress, 
a former ambassador of France to the 
United States, outstanding persons con- 
nected with libraries in foreign countries, 
the Carnegie Corporation represented by 
its active president—all these and 
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others made contributions to the volume. 
Some of the contributions were personal 
tributes to Dr Putnam and his work, 
others were specially prepared contribu- 
tions offered as tributes, or an expression 
of regard for the Librarian of Congress, 
—the whole forming a comprehensive 
tribute of unusual character. 

This unique celebration was full of 
pleasure for all concerned and marked 
an occasion of unusual character in the 
annals of library history. 

Representative Robert Luce of Massa- 
chusetts who for 10 years has been a 
member of the House committee on the 
Library, paid high tribute to Dr Put- 
nam’s ability which has earned for him 
the confidence of Congress. 

Its members trust him. They respect his 
judgment. They admire his efficiency. 
Knowing that his requests are reasonable, 
justified by the facts, they meet his wishes 
sympathetically. They are glad to help. 
They are proud of their library. 

Senator Fess of Ohio called attention 
to the number of notable personages that 
has been present at the Round Table in 
the past and the important matters which 
had been discussed around the board. 

... At this time, this notable gathering is 
to pay tribute to the founder, Dr Herbert 
Putnam, as a mark of our love and respect 
for this constructive builder, this educa- 
tional statesman. 

... It (L. C.) has passed from a service 
limited to the legislative department of the 
government to a service for mankind, with 
the promise of soon becoming the greatest 
center of scholarship in existence. Its in- 
fluence does not only permeate the capital, 
but is felt throughout our own land, and 
in many ways reaches other distant coun- 
tries. 

... Long ago we reached the happy sit- 
uation where a recommendation of Dr 
Putnam for the library carried with it the 
assurance of approval without amendment. 
No higher tribute could be paid our leader, 
and no element of his success gives him 
greater joy than this mark of public confi- 
dence. 

Dr Putnam’s reply to the presentation 
was characteristic of the man’s modesty, 
but also of his keen sense of eternal fit- 
ness of occasions. The tact, the beauty 
of expression, the comprehensiveness of 
his reply to the presentation were in the 
manner of his most highly delightful re- 
sponses for which he is noted. 


In his felicitous response to Mr 
Bishop’s speech, Dr Putnam verified the 
reputation of himself and his work in the 
past 30 years by stating that power never 
was an object of his seeking, but that he 
had found it a most attractice function 
to liberate power in others. Dr Putnam 
in this connection emphasized the work 
of the Library of Congress during his 
administration as emanating from a 
group rather than from an individual. 

Responding to the addresses of the 
representatives of Congress and re- 
ferring to the freedom of action allowed 
by the Library committee, he commented 
happily : 

The Committee is there, in any crisis it 
is available, and in any measure involving 
the larger structure, constitution, policy, of 
the Library, its influence is of paramount 
importance. In the major such measures 
of the past five years its aid has been not 
merely substantial, but indispensable. 

You may judge what it has meant to me 
to be able to count upon the sympathy, the 
understanding, and the determined effort 
of the two chairmen as they have disclosed 
themselves today. 

After the luncheon, a testimonial vol- 
ume, also signed by the members of the 
staff who had been in the service of the 
library for 15 years or more was pre- 
sented to Dr Putnam by Charles W. 
Coleman, one of the senior members of 
the staff. His acceptance of the gift was 
full of feeling. 

Perhaps the most touching of his re- 
marks was the letter which he left ad- 
dressed “To my friends of the Round 
Table” as he started for Europe. 

On April 7, Dr Putnam received from 
a group of friends of the library, a gift 
of a little volume, one of the 106 rare 
Americana not possessed by the library. 
There are only two other copies of the 
volume known. It is entitled Relation 
de la Prise des Forts de Choueguen ou 
Oswege, et de ce qui s'est passé cette 
Année en Canada. In his own words, it 
is the Marquis de Montcalm’s own 
account printed in 1756 at Grenoble, 
France, in most excellent typography. It 
is valuable not merely as a rarity, but 
as a contemporary and authoritative rec- 
ord of a famous exploit. 
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Etiquette at Washington 

Being a Conference guide for those attend- 
ing from provincial districts such as New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia and St 
Louis. 

In Washington, a lady need experience 
no discomfort or annoyance for want of 
a due exercise of courtesy on the part 
of the other sex. Here the true medium 
is seen between an excessive display of 
ceremonious gallantry, on the one hand, 
and a rude and cold neglect on the other. 
She may venture to ride in the public 
vehicles, to visit the public buildings, to 
sit or walk in the public grounds, or to 
visit the public Departments, unattended, 
and will, in every case, be sure to meet 
with every attention the circumstances 
may require. 

The utmost decorum should be ob- 
served while on the street or public 
promenade. 

Endeavor to walk with ease and as 
much grace as may be, avoiding a minc- 
ing, swaggering, or hurried gait. 

It is the custom at Washington for a 
young lady to go out walking with an 
entire stranger, if he has been introduced 
to her, and he makes a genteel and 
fashionable appearance; for the fashion, 
if he walks out with her, compels him 
to offer her his arm, and no less her to 
accept of it; and it is quite uncommon 
to see a gentleman and lady walk out 
together, without her resting on the gen- 
tleman’s arm, unless they are fresh ar- 
rivals. That ease and freedom of 
manners which distinguish persons in 
the higher walks of fashionable life, may 
be thought by some to be unwarrantable, 
but to those habits, all who see them in 
practice, shortly become familiarized. 

A lady should be particular to select 
her dress with an eye to chasteness. 
Silky and pliable materials, which show 
the graceful contour of the female form, 
are more desirable than harsh unyield- 
ing ones. 

Small matters, as well-made shoes and 
gloves and appropriate handkerchiefs, 
frequently discover the true lady and 
gentleman. About these the well-bred 
person is always particular. 

The first essential in the outward 
seeming of a gentleman is perfect and 


uniform cleanliness of person. If he is 
guilty of so far marring God’s image as 
to indulge the unnatural and almost un- 
conquerable appetite for tobacco, which 
even gentlemen sometimes possess, so 
far from being entitled to any license on 
that account, he should feel that the duty 
of a watchful cleanliness is thereby still 
more imperatively imposed upon him. 

Ladies usually make their morning 
calls upon each other unattended by 
gentlemen, when they go in carriages; 
but the most of them are opposed to 
walking alone in the streets, and a gen- 
teel female is rarely to be seen walking 
out unattended by a gentleman; they 
sometimes walk together to make a 
morning call. When they go in their 
own carriages to make morning calls; 
they send their out-rider (or footman) 
to ring the door bell of the house where 
they are about to call, to inquire if the 
lady of the house is in or not. 

In Washington, it is the custom for 
ladies to visit many public places as the 
Capitol, Smithsonian Institution, Patent 
Office, etc., unattended by gentlemen; 
and the propriety of this is obvious, for 
they must otherwise be debarred from 
many enjoyments which they should in- 
dulge during the hours of the day when 
gentlemen are engaged in business. Of 
course, during the evening hours, no 
lady will visit any public place unaccom- 
panied by a gentleman, and it is not 
proper that she should venture into the 
street at all, in the evening, without such 
attendance, unless impelled by some very 
urgent necessity; tho there are ladies 
who regard the duty of attending eve- 
ning worship as so imperative as to jus- 
tify their going alone, or with the 
companionship of a child only. 

A lady may visit a public library and 
many other public places, unattended by 
a gentleman, without the slightest breach 
of decorum. This custom is in general 
use in Washington, and to some extent 
in the other cities, which are day by 
day getting rid of the provincialism that 
suggested its impropriety. 

In Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, the principal public li- 
braries are arranged with an eye to the 
visits of ladies; and in one at least, the 
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Mercantile Library of Baltimore, con- 
taining nearly ten thousand volumes, the 
rooms during the early part of the day 
are expressly devoted to ladies, who at- 
tend in large numbers. The same may 
be said of the Fine Art Exhibitions, un- 
der the patronage of Fine Art Societies, 
so deservedly popular in most of the 
large cities, a inajority of whose patrons 
are unattended ladies. A concert or a 
theatre is another ‘matter. 

In receiving of presents, it requires 
discreetness, and a discernment of what 
is reasonable and proper. If a lady 
should offer me a rose, to refuse it 
would be gross impoliteness; but if she 
should offer me one of her carriage 
horses, because I had praised him as a 
very fine saddle horse, I should be guilty 
of great indiscreetness to accept it, un- 
less she was possessed of vast wealth and 
then my not accepting it might be con- 
strued into my belief that she was not 
able to make such a great present. 

Ladies occasionally wear gloves at 
dinner. This is exceedingly bad taste, 
and should never be done except to con- 
ceal some defect of the hands. 

Napkins and silver forks are in such 
general use that no person would think 
of giving a dinner without them. 

When a guest is helped: to soup, po- 
liteness does not require him to pass it 
to another, lest it get cool in passing. 

It is not proper to collect a large mass 
of refuse around your plate. It is bet- 
ter to ask a servant to bring a plate on 
which to place and remove it. 

It is extremely discourteous for gen- 
tlemen to form groups for conversation 
apart from the ladies, leaving them to 
pass the evening, or a portion of it, in 
uncomfortable silence and embarassment. 

Gentlemen should allow the ladies with 
whom they are conversing to lead the 
conversation, especially so far as the 
selection of the topics, in order to pre- 
vent the selection of subjects beyond the 
depth of the latter’s information. 

Professional gentlemen are excused 
from many of those strict observances 
of etiquette which might interfere with 
more important duties. 
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In society no one should appear em- 
barrassed with rules which he is labor- 
ing to observe; but his manner, while 
conforming to the rule, should be calm, 
easy and natural. 

It is polite to appear graceful rather 
than agile in the dance, and one should 
be particularly cautious about attempt- 
ing much display in the steps or move- 
ments of the body. 

The lady should be led through the 
figure with the utmost possible delicacy. 
Her partner has the privilege of taking 
her hand for this purpose, but he should 
not abuse the privilege. He should 
simply touch and not grasp it; and in 
waltzing, particular care should be taken 
to avoid pressing her waist. It ought 
only to be touched with the open hand. 

It is usual for a lady to lean upon the 
arm of her husband, or if she is willing 
to acknowledge the relation in public, 
upon the arm of one to whom she is 
engaged. 

It is allowable for a gentleman to pay 
a visit of inquiry to a lady of his ac- 
quaintance, the day after meeting her at 
a ball, provided their relations are in- 
timate. 

In conclusion, we desire to remind 
those visitors at the Federal Metropolis, 
who have been so fortunate as to partici- 
pate in the hospitalities of private life, 
that the rules of etiquette require a card 
to be left at every house where they have 
been entertained, and a visit of ceremony 
to be paid before leaving the city in 
token of the favors received. 

Note: Selected with “discreetness and dis- 
cernment” by Louise P. Latimer from_ the 


following books in the Washingtonian division 
of the Washington public library. ° 

A description of the etiquette at Washing- 
ton City by E. Cooley, M.D., Philadelphia. 
Published by L. B. Clarke, at No. 4 South 
Front Street, one door below the corner of 
Market Street 1829. 

Bohn’s Manual of etiquette in Washington 
and the other cities of the Union. Washing- 
ton. Casimir Bohn 1860 

Etiquette at Washington together with the 
customs adopted by Polite Society in the other 
cities of the United States. Murphy & Co. 
Baltimore 1860. 

Etiquette of Washington setting forth the 
rules to be observed in social intercourse. By 
L. F. Tasistro, Washington. W. H. and O. H 
Morrison 1866. 
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Old Books as Investments 

An interesting article in The Book 
Mart for March sets forth the activity 
of sales by book collectors. The article 
shows a change in the prices asked and 
given. It deals with the following: 

At the sale of the Jerome Kern li- 
brary, higher prices were paid for rare 
books and manuscripts than ever be- 
fore in the history of book auctions. 
Some books realized ten times what 
they had ever realized before. The 
Kern sale marks the end of an era in 
book collecting and the beginning of 
another. 

The total from the sale approached 
the two million dollar mark. New 
York dealers expressed the opinion 
that up to this time the prices of rare 
books have been too low; that they 
are essentially articles of luxury; and 
the prices of them will be advanced 
hereafter. 

Professor W. P. Trent of Columbia 
had a remarkable Defoe collection of 
some 30,000 books and pamphlets 
which has been bought by the Boston 
public library. This action was the re- 
sult of the interest of Harvard libra- 
rians. Harvard University wanted the 
collection and did not have the money 
to buy it, but owing to the close rela- 
tions between the Boston public li- 
brary and the Harvard University, this 
collection will now be available to the 
student from Cambridge or Boston. 


The Library of Congress has recently 
received several gifts of rare and inter- 
esting items. Among them is a con- 
temporary narrative in Portuguese of 
the loss of Fort Bull by the English in 
the French and Indian War. 

Gabriel Wells, New York bookdealer, 
presented a Homer’s Iliad of 1488, first 
edition, and an oil portrait of Johann 
Gutenberg by an unknown artist, thought 
to have been painted about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Through Mr 
Wells, the L. C. acquired the 1746 
manuscript of the Hymnal of the Eph- 
rata cloisters, the Turtel-Taube, in a 
copy said to have been once owned by 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Wilfred M. Voynich, London dealer, 
presented an early fourteenth century 
manuscript on vellum of the Book of 
Decretals, the Liber Sextus, of Boniface 
the Eighth. 

An extraordinary collection of Peru- 
vian and Mexican manuscripts was 
presented to the library by Edward S. 
Harkness of New York. 





Books for the Blind 


The Iowa library commission has re- 
cently. been presented with three “hand- 
made” titles for blind readers in 
Braille 14. 

The first of these titles is Everyday 
manners for children, the second, Mother 
knows best by Edna Ferber and the 
third, Shadow land, being poems by Mrs 
Nellie Chester Hopkins, a blind woman 
of Des Moines. 

All three were transcribed into Braille 
by Beulah Burdine of Sigourney who 
donated her work. The binding of the 
first two titles was paid for by the Keo- 
kuk County chapter of the American 
Red Cross. The binding of Shadow 
land was donated by the Hertzberg 
Bindery of Des Moines. 

In addition, P. E. O. chapter 5 of 
Des Moines has donated $40 for two 
years subscription to The Readers Di- 
gest in Braille and the Anamosa P. E. O. 
chapter has given $35 which is being 
expended in Braille books. 

The Red Cross of Keokuk County and 
the Lions club of Sigourney will pay for 
further books transcribed by Miss 
Burdine. 

The Library of Congress has also sent 
to the library commission, two titles 
transcribed at the expense of the Red 
Cross in other states, thus making many 
more books available for blind readers 
than the libra.y commission could afford 
to purchase. 

In some states “sighted” persons are 
learning to do transcribing and donating 
their services and this has its advantage 
as one reader is necessary in the case of 
blind transcribers, and organizations can 
often be found to pay for the binding. 
Iowa has few, if any, “sighted” tran- 
scribers. J. A. R. 
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Travel to Rome and Home 

There seems to be some misunder- 
standing as to what is meant by the 
official A. L. A. delegates and unoffi- 
cial attendants at the library conven- 
tion to be held in Rome. The Roman 
government has invited 18 American 
librarians, selected by the A. L. A., to 
be its guests. They are the official 
A. L. A. delegates. 

Some time ago, A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters requested F. W. Faxon, chairman 
of the Travel committee, to plan a trip 
for such librarians as were going 
abroad, who desired his good offices, 
with the understanding that the trip 
was to be planned so as to bring such 
a party to Rome and Venice during 
the time when the library meetings 
were in session. This, Mr Faxon has 
done with an effort to meet as nearly 
as possible the wishes of the majority 
of librarians who expect to join the 
party. The Temple Tours were asked 
to take charge of the business end of 
it. Mr Faxon will not accompany the 
party but is simply organizing it at the 
request of A. L. A. Headquarters. 

The plan of travel for those libra- 
rians who will join the group of libra- 
rians has been worked out as follows: 

The party will sail from New York 
on May 24 at midnight on the steam- 
ship Caronia of the Cunard Line, ar- 
riving in Paris, June 2. The next four 
days will be spent in Paris and on 
June 7 the party will proceed to Mont- 
reaux, Switzerland. June 8-9-10 will 
be spent in sightseeing in Switzerland. 
On June 11, the party will proceed to 
the lake region of Italy. On June 14, 
the party will proceed to Rome via 
Milan. June 15 to 18 will be spent in 
Rome where the privilege of attending 
the Library convention may be ob- 
tained by paying the fee and register- 
ing. Hotel accommodations only are 
provided here in the cost of the tour. 

June 19-20-21 will be spent in visit- 
ing the places of interest that may be 
reached by auto from Rome, as Pom- 
peii, Sorrento and Amalfi Road. An 
excursion will be made to Capri. 
From Naples the party will proceed to 
Venice remaining there, June 24-26. 
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The International Library and Bib- 
liographical convention will again be 
in session in Venice at this time. To 
those not engaged in the proceedings 
of the convention, opportunity will be 
given to visit various points of inter- 
est in Venice. June 27-28 will be spent 
in Florence, June 29 in Pisa, and June 
30 in Genoa. There will be auto rides 
through the various points of interest 
and scenery finally reaching Inns- 
bruck, and from thence to Vienna. 
July 5-6 will be spent in Vienna and 
from there the party will depart to 
Dresden. July 9-10 will be spent in 
Berlin. Turning faces homeward, the 
party will proceed to Hamburg, sail- 
ing on the St. Louis of the Hamburg- 
American Line, July 12, arriving in 
New York on July 22. 

The price fixed for this trip is $860. 
This includes ocean passages, Euro- 
pean transportation, hotels, local taxes, 
transfers, sight-seeing, services of a 
conductor, and care of baggage. It 
does not include expenses on steamer 
other than cabin and meals. It does 
not include extras at tables, personal 
expenses, and passport expenses. 

Further information concerning 
every point of the contract will be 
found in the Temple Tours, Special 
Bulletin of Information for 1929. 





American Association of Law Libraries 


The American Association of law li- 
brarians with headquarters at the Wash- 
ington hotel, where the meetings will be 
held, have arranged thru President 
Frederick W. Schenk, University of 
Chicago law library, meetings for every 
day in the week, two sessions on 
Thursday and Friday. All sessions will 
be held in the Washington hotel except 
the joint session Tuesday evening, May 
14, which will be held in the Music 
Auditorium of the Library of Congress. 





Public library, Syracuse, N. Y., has is- 
sued another Gold Star list of Amer- 
ican stories. This covers the period 
from 1821 to 1929, and includes 500 ti- 
tles classified by subject with appraisal 
notice. 
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American Books Go to Spain 

When one thinks of an international 
exposition, the picture that rises be- 
fore one’s eyes is of great buildings 
filled with gleaming machinery, with 
livestock, with manufactured articles 
large and small, with perfumes and 
jewelry and sewing machines, with 
paintings and sculptures. 

When the Ibero-American Exposi- 
tion opens in Seville on May 7, it will 
probably contain all, or at least many 
of these things. But emphasis will be 
placed, in this exposition, not on com- 
mercial, but on intellectual progress. 
In commemoration of the four hun- 
dred years since Spain began her 
colonizing in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, there will be displays showing 
what has been accomplished in all the 
Latin American countries to make life 
richer and more satisfying. 

An unusual exhibit from the United 
States will be one of books, not rare 
books, or old books, or handsomely 
bound books, but an exhibit of 900 
living American books that serve to 
interpret American life and thought. 
The mind of America has gone to 
Spain. The plan resulted from nego- 
tiations by John T. Vance, chairman 
of the A. L. A. committee on library 
cooperation with the Hispanic peoples, 
and by Dr E. C. Richardson, member 
of the Committee on International re- 
lations; shelf space was provided at 
Seville at the behest of the United 
States government; the editorial staff 
at A. L. A. headquarters selected the 
books; the publishers contributed 
them. 

That does not tell half the story. 
It does not even suggest the tele- 
graphing back and forth between Mr 
Vance at the Library of Congress and 
the A. L. A. It does not indicate the 
frantic checking of A. L. A. Catalog 
and many lists, the effort to maintain 
a balance, not only between pub- 
lishers, but between subjects, the let- 
ters to more than 100 publishers in- 
viting them to join in this interna- 
tional enterprise and contribute the 


books “on the list enclosed,” the en- 
gaging of Karl Brown, of the New 
York public library, by wire, to be 
assembler, classifier, shelf-lister, paster, 
packer and shipper extraordinary. It 
does not even allude to the _ special 
Seville bookplate, printed overnight and 
pasted by Karl Brown in all these books. 
It does not hint at the courtesy and 
cordiality with which the publishers re- 
received these requests for books for an 
exhibit which might bring them prestige 
but surely little commercial advantage. 
(Only five firms refused to participate. ) 
It carries no picture of the scene at the 
Riverside branch of the New York pub- 
lic library upon which this avalanche of 
books descended, where they were classi- 
fied, boxed and shipped, of the long 
hours Karl Brown put in, of his desper- 
ate search for packing boxes, of the 
kindness of the Riverside librarian and 
her staff, of the hasty visits to despatch 
office, and heroic efforts to meet shipping 
dates. 

Well, somehow it all got done, and 
now the exhibit is being set up in Seville 
in apple pie order. Mr Hastings, of the 
Library of Congress, has, with his usual 
coodperativeness, assembled a card cata- 
log of the books, neatly housed in a four- 
tray mahogany case, surmounted by an 
explanatory notice. And, last of all, an 
attractive Spanish-and-English placard 
has been printed, to be displayed in the 
exhibition room and informs visitors 
what it is all about. 

Burton E. Stevenson is supplementing 
the collection from his shelves at the 
Paris Library—for the fact that a few 
publishers were unable to take part left 
some serious gaps. 

The Ibero-American Exposition will 
come to a close in a few months and 
statuary and manufactured articles will 
be sent home again. But the books will 
stay and form the nucleus of a perma- 
nent American library in Spain, to in- 
form the student, to beguile the tourist, 
and to strengthen the Latin-American 
bond of friendship. 

April 5, 1929 
LK. V. D. M. 
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American Library Association 
Annual meeting, Washington, D. C., 
May 13-18, 1929 

Delegates will find Headquarters at 
the Washington Auditorium. All con- 
vention activitiés have been concentrated 
here as much as possible. The registra- 
tion desk will be found on the ground 
floor of the Auditorium. Use Nine- 
teenth Street entrance.’ 

A. L. A. offices will be located in the 
Exhibit hall. A lounging area well 
equipped will add to the comfort of vis- 
itors. Light luncheons will be served in 
the Auditorium building. 

Exhibitors are exercising every care to 
make their displays attractive and in- 
structive. In addition to the commercial 
displays, some 15 or 20 professional 
groups are arranging exhibits on various 
aspects of library service. 

The Council will meet on Monday, 
2:30 p. m., and on Friday, 8:30 p. m. 
Committee reports only are scheduled on 
program. 

There will be four general sessions, all 
of which will be held in the Auditorium. 

The first general session will be held 
on Monday at 8:30 p. m. An address of 
welcome will be made by Judge Wen- 
dell Stafford of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia and library 
trustee of the Public library, Washing- 
ton. Other addresses will be: 

An address by William J. Cooper, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

Thirtieth anniversary of Dr Herbert 
Putnam as Librarian of Congress, R. R. 
Bowker, editor, Library Journal, New 
York City. 

The presidential address, Miss Linda 
A. Eastman. 

The second general session will be 
held on Tuesday at 10 a. m. This will 
be largely of a business nature with re- 
ports of secretary, treasurer, and various 
committees. 

An address on Tuesday, 10:00 a. m., 
will be on Library service for the blind, 
by Robert B. Irwin, American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, Inc., New York. 





1The Auditorium occupies a whole block bounded 
by New York Avenue. E. Street, Nineteenth and 
wentieth Streets, N. W. Librarians are asked to 
use the Nineteenth Street entrance, 


The third general session will be held 
on Thursday morning at 10 a. m. with 
a literary program occupied by dis- 


‘tinguished authors in the region. 


The fourth general session will be held 
Saturday morning, May 18, at 10 a. m. 
There will be two addresses given: 

Adult education and reading courses 
by F. P. Keppel, President of the Car- 
negie Corporation. 

A liberal education by Everett Dean 
Martin, People’s Institute, New York. 

As this is the closing session, the re- 
ports by the committees on resolutions 
and on election will be given. The 
presentation of the new officers will 
end the session. 


Sections 


Business libraries section. An open 
meeting will be held on Thursday at 
8:30 p. m. and the topic, Business and 
the community will be discussed by emi- 
nent authorities. 


Catalog section—There will be three 
sessions, Tuesday at 8:00 p. m., Wednes- 
day at 9:30 a. m., and Friday at 8:00 
p.m. Classification will be the subject of 
the Tuesday meeting, phases of it being 
treated by various persons—A. F. W. 
Schmidt, C. W. Perley, C. K. Jones and 
Dr David A. Robertson. 

The meeting on Wednesday will be 
devoted to the cataloging situation. Sev- 
eral aspects of it will be presented by 
J. C. M. Hanson, C. Martel and C. H. 
Hastings. Subject headings will be dis- 
cussed by Mary Burnham, H. W. Wil- 
son Company, and Julia Pettee, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

The meeting on Friday will be a 
round table for. catalogers in the small 
libraries. 


College section—There will be three 
sessions, Tuesday, 2:30 p. m., Thursday, 
2:30 p. m., and Wednesday, 8:30 p. m. 
Some of the important presentations to 
be given are as follows: 

Some recent aids to research at the Li- 
brary of Congress, F. W. Ashley 

The Union Catalog as developed by the 
Rockefeller fund, E. Kletzch 

Report on definition of professional as- 
sistant, S. B. Mitchell 
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Foreign archive materials acquired in 
reproductions by the Library of Congress, 
T. P. Martin 

Hispanic literature, C. K. Jones of the 
Library of Congress 

Serial documents of foreign govern- 
ments, J. T. Gerould, Princeton University 

Supplement to the Union list of serials, 
H. H. Lydenberg, New York public library 

Doctoral dissertations, F. L. D. Goodrich, 
University of Michigan 

Public library reference problems, F. H. 
Chase, Boston public library. 

County library section. A meeting will 
be held on Tuesday at 8:30 p.m. Topics 
for discussion: The extent of county 
library service to rural schools, Edith 
Lathrop, U. S. department of interior, 
Washington; Contracts for county li- 
brary service, Charlotta Templeton, 
Greenville, S. C.; Reading for fun in 
Cape May County, N. J., Sarah 
Thomas. 

Children’s librarians’ section—An out- 
door meeting with luncheon on Tuesday 
afternoon at 1 p. m. will be a business 
session. On Wednesday at 10 a. m., two 
addresses will occur. Contacts made for 
the library by the children’s librarian will 
be discussed by Esther Johnston, and 
Story telling by Mary G. Davis, New 
York public library. Presentation of the 
Newberry medal will occur. 

On Thursday at 2:30 p. m., a joint 
session of the children’s librarians’ sec- 
tion and the school libraries section will 
be held. Topics to be presented are as 
follows: 

New methods of judging literature, E. 
D. Starbuck, University of Iowa; Read- 
ing interests of girls, Helen Ferris, Asso- 
ciate-editor of The Atlantic Book Shelf ; 
Books for the Lincoln library, Mexico 
City, Annie Spencer Cutter, Public li- 
brary, Cleveland. 

Hospital library section. This meeting 
will be held in the Walter Reed Hospital 
reading room. The three topics an- 
nounced for the Wednesday meeting are: 
Vain was the chief’s, the sage’s pride! 
They had no poet, and they died.—Pope, 
by Anne Louise Craigie, Edward Hines 
Junior hospital, Maywood, Ill.; Bigger 
and better murders, Leslie T. Little, 
Waltham public library; and Ports and 
personalities, Isabel DuBois, Navy de- 


partment, Washington. In the after- 
noon, the hospital will entertain the 
round table members by a tour thru the 
hospital and gardens with an afternoon 
tea and reception with the commanding 
officers and those in chafge. 

Lending section. Under direction of 
Mae C. Anders, Public library, Des 
Moines, Ia., there will be a meeting on 
Friday, 2:30 p. m. Two topics will be 
discussed: The borrower’s side of the 
loan desk, and Speeding up acquisition 
of books. Some dozen persons are ex- 
pected.to enter the discussion. 

Professional Training section. Frances 
H. Kelley, chairman, Carnegie library 
school, Pittsburgh, on Tuesday, 8:30 
p. m., will discuss Some teaching prob- 
lems. Training class instruction by Julia 
Hopkins, Public library, Brooklyn; Spe- 
cialized cataloging in a one-year library 
school by Margaret Mann, University 
of Michigan; Some vital considerations 
in the training of the school librarian, 
by C. H. Milam, secretary, A. L. A.; The 
first year’s work of the Advanced Grad- 
uate library school, University of Chi- 
cago, by G. A. Works, are the topics on 
the program. 


Round tables 


A periodical round table, under H. O. 
Severance, chairman, will be held on 
Tuesday at 2:30 p. m. 

Science in periodical literature, A. E. Bost- 
wick; Regional grouping of libraries, C. L. 
Cannon ; Cooperative purchasing of periodicals 
in the Pacific Northwest, C. W. Smith. 

On Friday, 8:30 p. m., the program 
will be: 

Religious periodicals in a general library, 
F. G. Louis; The proposed index to educa- 
tional periodical literature, H. W. Wilson; 
Changing sizes of magazines, changing names 
and mergers, F. W. Faxon. 


A Library Buildings round table will be 
held on Thursday, 8:30 p. m., Carl Vitz, 
Public library, Toledo, O., chairman. 
Extending the walls of the central li- 
brary storing books—C. E. Sherman, 
Providence, R. I. When space is at a 
premium, a discussion led by M. S. Dud- 
geon, Public library, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Recent college and university library 
buildings by F. K. Walter, Minneapolis. 
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Library coéperation with the Hispanic 
peoples, Wednesday, 11:00 a. m., chair- 
man, J. T. Vance, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. Cultural relations 
between the Americas—Dr Lee S. Rowe, 
director, Pan American Union. The 
value of books as a medium of inter- 
American codperation—Dr Ricardo J. 
Alfaro, minister of the Republic of 
Panama. Some of the factors of biblio- 
graphical interchange—H. W. Wilson, 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York 
City. 

Order and book selection round table, 
Wednesday, 8:30 p. m., chairman, Bess 
McCrea, Public library, Cincinnati, O. 
Topic: Paving the roads to knowledge 
Books as paving material—May Massee, 

Children’s book department, Doubleday 

Doran Company, Garden City, L.I., N. Y. 
Private roads—Five-minute talks by libra- 

rians in special fields 
Bridle paths—for pleasure only—C. B. 

Shaw, Swarthmore College library, Pa. 
Highways and byways: with a_ primrose 

= two: Highways—Leta E. Adams, 

ublic library, Cleveland, O.; Byways— 

Edith Crowell, Public library, Perth Am- 

boy, N. J.; Primrose paths—F. B. Spauld- 

ing, Public library, Des Moines, Ia. 

Public Documents round table. On 
Thursday, 8:30 p. m., the following are 
scheduled: Distribution of government 
publications to depository libraries, by 
L. F. Schneckebier, Institute for Gov- 
ernment Research. Paper problems in 
connection with Government publica- 
tions by E. O. Reed, Technical director, 
U. S. Government printing office. 


Religious Books round table. Chair- 
man, J. F. Lyons, Presbyterian Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Chicago, will discuss on 
Friday, 2:30 p. m., at Washington Cathe- 
dral: Outstanding books on religion in 
1928—F. G. Lewis, Crozer Theological 
Seminary, Chester, Pa. Publicity for re- 
ligious books—Elima A. Foster, Public 
library, Cleveland, O. Theological sub- 
ject headings—Julia Pettee, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City. Tea 
at the Cathedral. 


Work with the blind—A session pre- 
sided over by Mrs Grace D. Davis of 
Detroit public library will discuss Prog- 
ress in library service among the blind. 


American Library Institute 


The American Library Iastitute will 
open its meeting on Monday, May 13, 
at 10 a.m. The program is as follows: 


President’s address, Our excuse for being, 
H. L. Koopman, Brown University 

Adult erudition, E. F. Stevens, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn 

The classification of knowledge; Discussion 
of Henry E. Bliss’s The organization of 
knowledge and the system of the sciences, 
C. Martel, Library of Congress 

The burden of interlibrary loans, F. K. 
Walter, University of Minnesota 

“Best Book” lists a peril to our scholarly 
profession, H. B. Van Hoesen, Princeton 
University 
On Tuesday, May 14, at 6:30 p. m., 

an informal dinner and business meet- 


ing will be held. 





A. L. A. Notes 
On May 1, the A. L. A. Booklist will 
move to 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The official delegates of the A. L. A., 
nominated by the Executive Board, who 
have been asked to go to Rome are: 


C. F. D. Belden, director, Boston public 
library; W. W. Bishop, librarian, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arber; Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, librarian, St. Louis public library; 
Melvil Dewey, Lake Placid Club, New 
York; Linda A. Eastman, librarian, Cleve- 
land public library; Winifred Gregory, edi- 
tor, List of Serial Publication of Foreign 
Governments, Public library, New York 
City; Andrew Keogh, librarian, Yale Uni- 
versity library, New Haven, Conn.; Theo- 
dore W. Koch, librarian, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl.; George H. 
Locke, librarian, Toronto public library; M. 
Alice Matthews, librarian, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Carl H. Milam, secretary of 
the A. L. A., Chicago; Emily Van Dorn 
Miller, editor of Publications, A. L. A,, 
Chicago; Herbert Putnam, librarian of 
Congress, Washington, D. C.; E. C. Rich- 
ardson, Honorary consultant in bibliog- 
raphy and research, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.; John T. Vance, Law 
librarian, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D 

In addition, a list of 25 have signified 
to Mr F. W. Faxon that they wish to 
be enrolled on the Temple Tours which 
will arrange its itinerary so as to allow 
this group to be in both Rome and 
Venice at the time of the meetings. 
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The Americans who have been invited 
to speak at the conferences are: 

W. W. Bishop, Herbert Putnam, Arthur 
E. Bostwick, E. C. Richardson, Andrew 
Keogh, Theodore W. Koch, Carl P. Rollins, 
H. W. Wilson, H. W. Kent, Frederic 
Warde 

From A. L. A. Headquarters has 
come a note on two recent publications 
of the Adult Education Committee: 

Journalism (no. 49) has been pre- 
pared by Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, pub- 
lished in February, 1929. 

Prof Bleyer names and appraises the 
following : 

Newspaper writing and editing, Willard 

Grosvenor Bleyer. 

—— of journalism, Nelson Antrim Craw- 

ord. 

Main currents in the history of American 

journalism, Willard G. Bleyer. 
Newspaper management, Frank Thayer. 
Chats on feature writing, Harry Franklin 
Harrington. 

Country journalism, Charles Laurel Allen. 

The young man and journalism, Chester S. 
Lord. 

Women in journalism, Genevieve Jackson 
Boughner. 

Economics (no. 5) prepared ‘by Wal- 
ton H. Hamilton, published in March. 

Rise of modern industry, J. L. and Barbara 

Hammond. 

America’s power resources, Chester Gilbert 

ind Joseph E. Pogue. 

Profits, wages and prices, David Friday. 

The British coal dilemma, Isador Lubin and 

Helen Everett. 

Economics: An introduction for the gen- 

eral reader, Henry Clay. 

Social control of business, John Maurice 

Clark. 

Beginning April 1, quantity prices for 
the Reading with a Purpose courses will 
apply to assorted lots, according to an- 
nouncement being made from A. L. A. 
Headquarters. This will mean that in 
the future, 10, 25, 50, or 100 courses may 
be purchased in any assortment of titles 
at the price applicable to that particular 
quantity. 


Reports 

The A. L. A. Bulletin for June has 
been issued as a pre-conference docu- 
ment as it carries the annual reports 
which it is customary to present at the 
annual meeting. 

Secretary C. H. Milam in an open 
letter to the members on the “A. L. A. 


in 1928-29,” carries out his determina- 
tion to make this a short report by con- 
fining his presentation of the various 
administrative matters to five pages. 

His example for the most part is fol- 
lowed in the committees’ reports. Those 
on the Paris library school and of the 
Publicity committee have length which 
is still not sufficient to answer all the 
questions which arise on these interest- 
ing presentations. 

More than 15 pages carry the story of 
the report of the Board of Education for 
librarianship covering “briefly the ac- 
complishments of 1928-29 and indicate 
first steps which the Board, with de- 
creased budget and shortage and change 
in staff, has taken toward” future devel- 
opment. 

The report of the Extension committee 
fills 11 pages with interesting material. 

Those who have been concerned with 
“what goes with the money” will un- 
doubtedly find answer to any question 
that may arise, in the 18 pages devoted 
to the financial reports wherein the A. 
L. A. Treasurer’s report for 1928 and 
Budgets, 1929 are set out with sum- 
mary of receipts and disbursements. 

Exhibits 

The American library exhibit which 
will go to Rome for the International 
Library and Bibliographical Congress in- 
cludes the following: 


43 posters covering American library activ- 
ities 
4 drawer card catalog case; two drawers 
classified; two drawers dictionary 
Complete set of A. L. A. publications 
Set of H. W. Wilson publications 
Selected list of Bowker publications 
Exhibit of children’s books—60 or 70 
titles 
Cardboard model of West Roxbury 
branch library, Boston 
Model of branch library in Boston with 
articulated figures 
50 books, examples of fine printing, lent 
by the Graphic Arts Society 
16 Library of Congress publications 
Small dictionary catalog from Library 
of Congress 
Graphic charts and enlarged photo- 
graphs from Library of Congress 
Braille book 
50 copies each of Lrpraries and Library 
Journal for distribution 
2 stacks, full height, 6 ft. long 
12-leaf multiplex stand. 
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Library Meetings 
California—The Seventh district held 
a luncheon meeting in Eureka, March 
16, with President Edna D. Davis of 
the Humboldt County free library, and 
Secretary Grace M. Burton of the 
Humboldt State Teachers College li- 
brary in charge. Miss Mabel R. Gillis, 
state librarian, was the principal 
speaker, on the topic, Our job—Li- 
brary service, and told how there is a 
unity of purpose thruout the state, 
exemplified and carried out in a great 
diversity of ways. She gave examples 
of library service in large and small 
districts, all providing the book for the 
borrower, but in widely different 
ways. C. E. Graves was elected nom- 
inator to the annual meeting, with Ida 
M. Reagan as alternate. 
' The Ninth district met at Oroville, 
March 23. Carmelita Duff, Butte 
County librarian, and Mrs Edith S. 
Simons of the Oroville public library 
are the officers of the district. After 
an address of welcome by County 
Supervisor Meeker, Miss Gillis out- 
lined library service in the state, and 
Mary W. Harris, Siskiyou County li- 
brarian, described her experiences in 
Louisiana where she assisted Essae M. 
Culver in her pioneer work. A drive 
to the Mother Orange tree of Cali- 
fornia was followed by luncheon and 
a brief social hour. In the afternoon, 
Miss Esther Sullivan, representing the 
Native Daughters, gave an interesting 
account of certain phases of California 
history. Flora B. Ludington of Mills 
College told of her trip to the interna- 
tional libraries of Europe and of what 
the Americans are doing there to fur- 
ther international good will; her ac- 
count of the International Press li- 
brary at Geneva for the use of the 
Geneva Conference was especially in- 
teresting. Miss Duff was elected nom- 
inator for the district, with Mrs Simons 
as alternate. The meeting closed with 
an inspection of the Butte County 
library. 
Haze G. Gipson, 
Secretary-treasurer 
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Chicago—Poetry was considered by the 
Chicago library club at its meeting on 
March 14. 

Miss Waldie Van Eck of the Public 
library of Amsterdam, Holland, spoke 
briefly and entertainingly on the 
poetry of the Netherlands. She men- 
tioned that the seventeenth century is 
considered the golden age of Dutch 
literature. After tracing the growth 
and development of Dutch poetry, 
Miss Van Eck concluded her remarks 
by interpreting and then rendering in 
the original several very musical and 
beautiful Dutch poems. 

Poetry of our times was considered 
by Dr M. Lilwellyn Raney. The 
speaker mentioned briefly the 10 
soloists on either side of the water 
since 1900 and referred to present day 
poetry as the child of the 1890’s. After 
discussing casually the work of such 
men as Robert Frost, Walter de la 
Mare and Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Dr Raney read delightfully from sev- 
eral volumes of the poetry of Humbert 
Wolfe. 

H. B. TIMMERMAN 
Secretary 


At the regular meeting of the Chi- 
cago library club on April 12, Dean 
George A. Works and members of the 
student body of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, told 
of the aims and purposes of the school, 
and discussed the different phases of 
work accomplished during the past year. 

Dean Works said that research in any 
subject is the act of enlarging the field 
of knowledge related to it and is essen- 
tial to the growth and success of a school 
devoted to it, therefore, such a school 
must foster and encourage growth. He 
discussed the two requirements for ad- 
mission to the student body, namely: 
Will the work the student is planning to 
do, equip him for the field he plans to 
enter? and Has his education and expe- 
rience prepared him to carry on such a 
project? 

Miss Susan Grey Akers, a member of 
the faculty of the University of Wiscon- 
sin library school, presented a Tentative 
analysis of the professional and clerical 
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duties in catalog departments with ref- 
erence to cataloging courses. Miss 
Akers, who is interested chiefly in the 
teaching of cataloging and classification 
processes, said that catalog courses 
should be given in relation to the duties 
of the catalog department based upon 
A. L. A. catalog rules, Miss Mann’s book 
The classification and cataloging of 
books, and the Method and duty list 
used in cataloging departments. She 
found 330 duties divided between the 
professional and clerical workers in rep- 
resentative libraries. Lists to 118 cata- 
logers representing 24 states and 94 dif- 
ferent libraries have been sent out, ask- 
ing what is being done in their depart- 
ment, what they think should be done, 
and what is taught in beginning courses 
for library schools. So far, 63 have 
responded. 

Miss Amy Winslow of the University 
of Chicago library school discussed adult 
education and the library’s relation to it, 
in an endeavor to give some light on the 
question, What is the purpose of adult 
education in relation to the library? 

Some 30 problems were formulated 
and grouped as follows: Definition 
of field, definition of policy, library con- 
tent, what methods most satisfactory, 
what forms of administration best 
adapted, what methods should libraries 
use to evaluate results in this field. 

Miss Winslow briefly described the 
project as “A study of types of data or 
information obtainable directly from li- 
brary patrons which, if collected over a 
sufficient period of time, would be in- 
valuable for library research purposes, 
particularly for research aiming at the 
definition of readers’ needs and interests 
and at the evaluation of library service 
in adult education.” 

_ Miss Eleanor Upton, Yale University 
library, discussed the History of typog- 
raphy, which is now becoming important 
in America, and which was the basis of 
the course given by Dr Pierce Butler of 
the Newberry library. General sur- 
vey courses are given concerning the 
origin of printing in which students 
carry on varied research work. Inter- 
esting is the fact that the origin of print- 


ing is claimed by Italy, France, Switz- 
erland and Germany. Dr Butler is pre- 
paring an English version of the early 
sources of printing in Europe which in- 
cludes documents, deeds, reports of 
trials, registers and books. 

Miss Margaret Crompton read a paper 
written by Miss Margrethe Brandt con- 
cerning Cataloging from the viewpoint 
of the cataloger in the field. 


Cincinnati—The Ohio Valley group of 
catalogers met in Cincinnati, March 
23, with Miss Laura Smith, head of 
the catalog department of the Cincin- 
nati public library, in the chair. There 
were 60 persons present, representing 
17 libraries of Indiana, Kentucky and 
Ohio. 

A discussion by Katharine Strong of 
the Cincinnati public library, of Mar- 
garet Mann’s book The Classification 
and cataloging of books, opened the 
meeting. Virginia Hollingsworth of 
the Dayton public library discussed 
Short cuts in cataloging that are safe. 
Maud Avery of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity discussed Cataloging serials 
and continuations. Replacements and 
additional copies was presented by Mrs 
Verna Pate of the Indianapolis public 
library, while Marie Peters of the same 
library discussed Special methods used 
in the binding and cataloging of mu- 
sic. 

Officers for the coming year: Pres- 
ident, Virginia Hollingsworth, Dayton 
public library; secretary-treasurer, 
Helen Clark, Indiana state library. 

The 1930 meeting will be held in In- 
dianapolis. 

ROBERTA JOHNSTONE 
Secretary 


Cleveland—“Spring cruise” — these 
magic words inspired the members of 
the Library club of Cleveland and 
Vicinity to leave their libraries on the 
evening of March 22 and voyage to 
the Southern Hemisphere. 

Following a dinner, Captain Kilroy 
Harris, a native Australian, dis- 
tinguished soldier, traveler and lec- 
turer, author of Kangaroo land and 
Outback in Australia, was introduced 
by Miss Marilla W. Freeman, presi- 
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dent of the Library club, as the eve- 
ning’s guide to the South Seas. Cap- 
tain Harris gave a delightful talk on 
Aboriginal adventures in Kangaroo- 
land, illustrated by unique and ex- 
tremely interesting slides. The place- 
cards were colorful travel folders on 
Australia and New Zealand, for which 
Captain Harris had furnished many of 
the photographs. 
M. IRENE BEATTY 
Secretary 


Indiana—A library meeting with rep- 
resentatives from 20 Indiana cities met 
in Anderson, April 1, for discussion of 
the library problems common to what is 
termed the Central district. More than 
100 persons were registered and the 
meeting was acclaimed one of the most 
successful ever held in the district. 

A general discussion on Trustees and 
the librarian, was full of interest, and 
suggestions were given from trustees of 
several years’ experience. Some of the 
topics discussed were salaries, buildings, 
school relations, outside relations of the 
library. A discussion on books was gen- 
eral and showed that the Indiana libra- 
rians were buying books not only of en- 
tertainment but of information and spe- 
cial interest. Problems brought about 
by recent books, particularly fiction and 
mystery stories, were discussed. 

A discussion of Newer art hooks in 
demand by Anna Poucher of Indianap- 
olig, was enjoyed. Mary Cain of Indian- 
apolis reviewed John Brown’s body, 
which she pronounced as the outstanding 
book of the decade. L. J. Bailey out- 
lined the plans and prospects connected 
with the new state library building. 

Harry Neff, attorney of Anderson, 
discussed Why mystery stories? Mr Neff 
called himself an inveterate reader of 
mystery stories and classified many that 
have been popular. He gave a resumé 
of mystery-story writing beginning with 
the masterful stories of Poe and ending 
with the best works of some of our mod- 
ern writers about crime and horrors. Mr 
Neff declared the reading of mystery 
novels one of the most pleasant forms of 
relaxation and complete enjoyment he 
has yet discovered. 
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W. A. Denny, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools in Anderson, discussed 
“America’s problems.” He made an elo- 
quent appeal for books which deal with 
problems in America that must be faced 
in order to avoid the dangers which his- 
tory discloses have brought about the de- 
struction and ruin of previous civilized 
governments. Mr Denny is a member 
of a state educational committee ap- 
pointed to revise the high school course 
of study and his talk was based on re- 
cent research he has made in that rela- 
tion. He championed the teaching of 
more American history in high schools 
as too few students are acquainted with 
the great American problems to be faced 
when they come out of school. History 
tells of great and powerful governments 
undermined and destroyed by false 
teachings, intolerance and decadence. 
Such conditions have always resulted 
when governments have been at the peak 
of their power and when because of 
prosperity and happiness, the people 
have not been on the alert to guard 
against all forces which lead to deca- 
dence, the tearing down of the old order 
and the setting up of new ones based on 
idle thinking. America now is resting 
in the lap of luxury and the youth of 
the land is indifferent to the future prob- 
lems of America that must be faced. Dr 
Denny distributed a list of books which 
he has compiled in his study of these 
problems and recommended them to the 
librarians as books to be put on the 
shelves of public libraries. The books 
dealt with tendencies in modern society, 
ancient guarantees of freedom, consti- 
tutional interpretation of our rights and 
privileges, economic influences in govern- 
ment, duties and obligations to society, 
and a study of the relation of military 
power to national advantage. The 
speaker emphasized his warning against 
intolerance and bigotry and against all 
things which would curb the liberties that 
are guaranteed under the Constitution. 

A helpful address on Free pamphlet 
material and how to use it was given by 
Florence Jones, reference librarian of the 
Indianapolis public library. 
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An automobile tour of Anderson ar- 
ranged by the Chamber of Commerce 
delighted the visitors. : 


New Jersey—At the meeting of the 
New Jersey library association held at 
Atlantic City, the report on the George 
M. La Monte scholarship fund showed 
that $2,097 had been subscribed of the 
necessary $4,000. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year were: President, Adeline T. 
Davidson, librarian, Public library, 
East Orange; vice-president, Maud I. 
Stull, librarian, Public library, Pas- 
saic; secretary, John B. Fogg, libra- 
rian, Public library, New Brunswick; 
treasurer, Hazel C. Clark, librarian, 
Burlington County library, Mount 
Holly; member of Executive board, 
George A. Osborn, librarian, Rutgers 
University library, New Brunswick. 

Round tables were held on the fol- 
lowing subjects with their directors: 
Useful new pamphlets, Marguerite 
Gates, Newark; Educational agencies 
in the community, Ethel Herron, 
Newark; What makes for good in- 
formation service and some useful ref- 
erence books, Polly Fenton, New 
Brunswick, and Grace D. Rose, Mor- 
ristown; Popularizing less _ well- 
known books, Emma Baldwin, New 
York; Is your library’s publicity unin- 
teresting or ineffective? Mary Clark, 
Montclair. 

Dr Clarence E. Partch, dean of edu- 
cation at Rutgers University, gave an 
address on Friday evening on Voca- 
tional guidance and the library. He 
pointed out a number of deficiencies in 
the educational system. He scored 
schools for failing to aid job hunters. 
He suggested better equipped employ- 
ment bureaus in connection with col- 
leges and universities. He pointed out 
the wastes of spending much money 
training boys and girls for specific 
occupations who upon completion of 
the course drift into other fields. This 
he called a social and economic loss. 

Charles E. Rush, librarian, Teach- 
ers’ College library, Columbia Uni- 
versity, discussed Our obligation to 
the explorer. He pointed out that 


Richard Byrd and his like are not the 
only explorers but men and women 
who are deep students are also ex- 
plorers. He said men who are making 
a profound study of some subject are 
apt to be reticent and desirous of mak- 
ing as little trouble for anyone as pos- 
sible. Librarians should go out and 
seek them, inviting them to use the 
facilities of the library. They form a 
small select and valuable group of 
readers who crave the aid of the libra- 
rian in securing the right books, and 
they must not be overlooked in the 
rush of attending to the wants of the 
average reader. 

On Friday evening, a dinner was 
given by the Executive Board of the 
New Jersey library association in 
honor of its speakers. 


New York—The New York regional 
catalog group held its annual meeting in 
New York, April 5, with an attendance 
of 86. 

Mr J. C. M. Hanson of the University 
of Chicago, who spoke on the status of 
cataloging rules, used as the basis of his 
remarks the report which Dr Tabolka, 
director of the National library of 
Czechoslovakia, and chairman of the 
committee on International cataloging 
rules, has prepared for presentation at 
the International library conference in 
Rome this summer. Mr Hanson is a 
member of this committee and with one 
or two exceptions was in accord with its 
findings. There is, it was found, no uni- 
formity in cataloging rules. Altho the 
Anglo-Anierican committee failed to se- 
cure uniformity when compiling its 
code, several foreign countries have 
been influenced by its rules. In Germany, 
where there are 25 codes or sets of rules, 
the Prussian code is the most important 
and has influenced rules in other Euro- 
pean countries. 

Dr Tabolka advocates definite rules 
for title, imprint, collation, etc., but he 
would omit the main heading and print 
it below on the card as a suggestion, thus 
leaving each library free to select its own 


form of entry; Mr Hanson would re- - 


tain the heading but leave sufficient space 
at top of card for new or additional 
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headings. Dr Tabolka favors the 7% x 
514 cm. card as the international and 
uniform size, and Mr Hanson would like 
to influence libraries who continue to use 
odd size cards or sheets to print some 
cards on the 712x5% cm. size for sale 
on terms similar to those of the Library 
of Congress. 

In closing, Mr Hanson said that he 
had discovered little interest abroad in 
Library of Congress cards; in fact 
Europe seems to have regarded Ameri- 
can methods with some skepticism. 
Altho in Oslo, little was known about the 
codperative card system of the Library 
of Congress, interest was shown in the 
possibility of securing cards for analyt- 
ics, and Mr Hanson is sending such a 
set hoping that it will prove a test case 
in favor of printed cards and codpera- 
tive cataloging. He also feels that the 
adoption of American methods by the 
Vatican library is a “considerable sign 
of the times” and that if this library 
prints its cards it will become a center 
of codperative cataloging for the Cath- 
olic libraries. 

Mr T. S. Currier, assistant librarian 
of Harvard College library and chair- 
man of the Committee on codperative 
cataloging of the A. L. A. Catalog sec- 
tion, read a paper on the Expansion of 
centralized cataloging. Defining codper- 
ation as ‘a new job for the catalog de- 
partment,” Mr Currier spoke of the 
gueat economic waste involved in the 
preparation of cards not obtainable thru 
the Library of Congress, since several 
libraries might be doing work which one 
could do for all if there was a central 
service, and the unusual opportunity: af- 
forded the A. L. A. to do constructive 
work by fostering and financing the in- 
vestigation of a cooperative cataloging 
project. 

If the price of cards purchased thru a 
central bureau covered the cost of cata- 
loging, overhead, etc., as well as that of 
reproducing the card, such a service 
should become self-supporting, and thus 
the cost of the A. L. A. investigation or 
any outlay for deficits of management of 
such a service in its first years, could be 
repaid as soon as it became self support-’ 


ing. The Union Catalog housed in the 
Library of Congress makes available 
many titles, already cataloged by various 
libraries, and in telling of a test case 
made after all cards possible had been 
secured from the Library of Congress, 
Mr Currier said that 25 per cent of the 
remaining titles had been cataloged by 
other libraries and were available in the 
Union Catalog. He urged that libraries 
should send copies of cards for the cur- 
rent publications of all major countries 
to the Union Catalog—thus aiding the 
movement for cooperative cataloging. 

A discussion followed Mr Currier’s 
paper and it was voted that this group 
should go on record as urging the Ex- 
ecutive Board and the officers of the 
A. L. A. to take immediate steps to pro- 
cure funds for carrying out the prelimi- 
nary investigation suggested by Mr Cur 
rier. 

Miss Mueser read an appreciation of 
The Classification and cataloging of 
books, by Margaret Mann, and a reso- 
lution was carried that a copy of this 
paper should be sent as an expression of 
appreciation on the part of the group. 
both to Miss Mann and to the A. L. A. 
for inclusion in the Bulletin. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Harriet B. Prescott, Colum- 
bia University library; vice president, 
Miss Fanny E. Marquand, New York 
public library; secretary-treasurer, Dor- 
othy E. Cook, H. W.Wilson Co. 

CoNSTANCE BEAL 
Secretary-treasurer 


Ontario—The second annual meeting 
of the Ontario Regional group of cata- 
logers was held in Toronto, April 2, Miss 
Gillespie, presiding. 

The subject chosen for discussion was 
Government documents. Two very prac- 
tical papers were given: The reference 
value of Canadian documents and the 
cataloging of special sets, by Beatrice W. 
Welling, reference librarian, University 
of Western Ontario, and The cataloging 
of Dominion and Provincial sessional 
papers, journals, debates and statutes, by 
Florence B. Murray, assistant-cataloger, 
Toronto public library. 
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Both papers were illustrated by 
selected government documents and cata- 
log cards and should prove of great value 
to any one working on Canadian docu- 
ments. 

The following officers were elected for 
1929-30: 

Chairman, Janet S. Porteous, chief 
cataloger, Queen’s University library; 
vice-chairman, M. Edna M. Poole, li- 
brarian, Toronto Academy of Medicine; 
secretary-treasurer, Dorothy Dingle, 
cataloging division, Toronto public li- 
brary; representatives, Bertha Bassam, 
lecturer in library science, Library 
school, Ontario College of Education, 
University of Toronto; Freda Waldon, 
cataloger, Hamilton public library. 

GERTRUDE M. BoyLe 


Philadelphia—On March 1, the Special 
Libraries council held its regular meet- 
ing at the library of the United Gas Im- 
provement Company. Richard H. Op- 
perman, assistant librarian, made an in- 
formal exposition of the scope of the 


library, showing the various charts, 


files, and indexes which are the impor- 
tant tools of the library. The library 
includes one of the most complete col- 
lections of public service commission 
reports in the country. 

William E. Saunders, librarian, and 
one of the leading spirits in the early 
days of the council, gave some retro- 
spective thoughts which were very in- 
teresting. 

Each one present was _ presented 
with a copy of the U. G. J. Circle as 
well as a copy of an abstract of current 
literature on scientific and economic 
subjects. This abstracting of literature 
is done regularly as a part of the li- 
brary’s research activities. 


South Carolina—The eighth meeting of 
the South Carolina library association 
was held in Columbia, April 4-5, at the 
University of South Carolina. 

A bill, recently signed by the governor, 
was read. It provides for the creation 
of a State library commission for the 
purpose of creating public sentiment in 
establishing public libraries thruout the 
State. 


Culture in. a democracy was the sub- 
ject of a talk given by Dr Wilson Gee 
of the University of Virginia. A new 
field for juvenile literature and Book 
buying from a publisher’s point of view 
were given by J. W. McSpadden and 
Mr Kobhr, representatives from publish- 
ing houses. Miss Lois Dwight spoke of 
the juvenile publications of the Macmil- 
lan Company as well as the personalities 
of the various authors. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, R. B. Herbert, Colum- 
bia; vice-president, Mrs Helen S. Tor- 
rence, University of South Carolina; 
secretary, Lucy Hampton, Columbia 
public library; treasurer, Ora Willia, 
Coker College. 

MarcueEritE V. DocGcEtt 
Secretary 


Washington, D. C.—A new regional li- 
brary association was formed under the 
name of the Columbian library associa- 
tion, January 19, 1929. Its membership 
at present consists of The District of 
Columbia and the Maryland association. 
Those who were registered at the meet- 
ing are charter members. 

A number of prominent librarians 
from the region made contributions to 
the program. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Adelene Pratt, Maryland, State di- 
rector of public libraries ; vice-presidents, 
Eleanor Falley, librarian of Goucher 
college and F. W. Ashley, assistant libra- 
rian, Library of Congress; treasurer, W. 
Taylor Purdum, chief of order depart- 
ment, Public library of the District of 
Columbia ; secretary, Grace Barnes, libra- 
rian, University of Maryland, College 
Park. 


In a Spring gathering, the Maryland, 
Virginia, and District of Columbia re- 
gional group of catalogers and classifiers 
met April 2, 1929, at the library of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Miss Ellen A. Hedrick, 
chairman, presided. 

The following program was given: 

Codperative cataloging as exemplified 
by the catalogers of the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics by Richard H. Johnston. 
Recataloging the Vatican library by 
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Charles Martel. The Bureau of Railway 
Economics library, by Alfred B. Lind- 
say. 

Officers were elected to serve for two 
years: 

Chairman, Mary Louise Dinwiddie, 
University of Virginia library; vice- 
chairman, Mary Lou Williams, Enoch 
Pratt free library of Baltimore; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Belknap Severance, 
U. S. Patent Office library. 

Members of the Advisory council: 
Abbie F. Gammons, Coucher College li- 
brary; Jane Cooke, Library of Congress 
and Mary Roberts Lloyd, Public library 
of Richmond, Virginia. 

Miss Harriet Pierson was appointed 
chairman of a committee to arrange, if 
possible, for a meeting in Washington 
of catalogers, during the A. L. A. meet- 
ing in May. 

BELKNAP SEVERANCE 
Secretary 
Coming meetings 
Illinois library association, Urbana, 


Oct. 16-18. 


Missouri library association, Jeffer- 
son City, Oct. 17-19. 


Indiana library association, 
Oct. 23-25. 


The fourth summer library conference 
will be held at Madison, Wisconsin, 
July 1-13. 


The California library association 
will hold its annual meeting at Sacra- 
mehto, May 5-8. 


The annual meeting of the New 
York library association will be held 
at Lake Placid, October 7-12. 


The Pacific Northwest library associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at 
Spokane, Washington, August 29-31. 


The Massachusetts Library Club 
will hold its annual meeting at the 
Provincetown Inn, Provincetown, Mass., 


June 28-29. 


District library meetings for Iowa 
will be held by the Iowa library com- 
mission in May as follows: 

May 1, Northwest, Cherokee 

May 8, Northeast, Independence 


May 9, Southeast, Sigourney 
May 19, Middle East, Muscatine. 


Gary, 
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Library and Adult Education Meeting 

An institute on the Library and adult 
education has been arranged for Fri- 
day and Saturday, May 10 and 11, 
1929, at the Public library, Washing- 
ton, D. C. It will consist of four dis- 
cussion sessions for librarians now 
working in adult education and those 
who expect to undertake or hope to in- 
itiate adult education in any system- 
atic form. 





Illinois Library Association 

A district meeting of the Illinois 
library association was held at Carbon- 
dale, April 9. This district is in the 
extreme southern part of the state where 
libraries are few and far apart. There 
were 43 librarians present at the meet- 
ing presided over by Miss Effie Lansden 
of Cairo. Bella Steuernagel, secretary 
of the Illinois library association, rep- 
resented the association. Considerable 
interest was created for libraries for 
places without them. 


A regional meeting was held at the 
Public library, Macomb, Illinois, March 
26, with about 30 present. Abigail David- 
son of the Carthage public library spoke 
on her work of interesting the adults. 
Anne Bowton of the Abington public 
library represented the Membership 
committee of the Illinois library associa- 
tion and spoke for them. FE. Mable 
Miner, librarian of the Bushnell public 
library, spoke on bringing the library to 
the adult readers. Professor Cook, 
county superintendent of schools and a 
trustee of the Aledo public library, spoke 
on the work the Aledo public library is 
doing with the rural schools. L. F. Gum- 
bart, president of the trustees of the 
Macomb public library, gave a general 
talk on the work of the public library. 

A complimentary luncheon given by 
the trustees of the Macomb public li- 
brary was very much enjoyed during the 
noon hour. 

Eart W. BrowNniNnc 





The Oxford University Press has 
joined in with the popular interest in 
binding colors used for books. Their 
latest announcement is “Color in Bible 
pindings.” 
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Ontario Library Association 
Meeting of 1929 

The twenty-ninth conference of the 
Ontario library association took place 
Easter Monday and Tuesday in the Pub- 
lic library, Toronto. A welcome was ex- 
pressed by Mrs Richard Davidson of 
the Toronto public library board. 

She besought the library and teachers to 
be more interested in teaching the use of 
books in every relation rather than to 
be satisfied with giving just facts from 
them. She urged the formation of 
groups of mothers to deal with young 
children up to seven or eight by reading, 
reciting and introducing the beauty side 
of books. They should be advised to put 
in the hands of their children the best 
picture books and child stories instead 
of questionably instructive magazines 
and Sunday supplements. She particu- 
larly urged the reading of the King 
James version of the Bible as the finest 
piece of English literature. 

Lillian H. Smith, head of the Boys and 
Girls’ division, Toronto public library, 
gave her presidential address in which 
she emphasized the importance of 
working with the individual rather than 
promoting a general system of adult edu- 
cation to keep alive the high traditions 
of literature. Adult education means 
much more than supplying people with 
books that will teach them something 
useful or the value of knowledge in 
dollar and material success. 

“IT am not impressed with stories of 
how library books built a house, brought 
up a baby, won a swimming race and 
made a salesman into a manager. It may 
be reading with a purpose, but it is hard- 
ly reading for education in the sense of 
the incalculable returns that are found 
along the road of reading that leads to 
the gardens of Hesperides.” 

Without belittling the library’s utility 
as an information service nor as an 
organizer of study courses, Miss Smith 
emphasized its spiritual utility as a 
reservoir of dreams, aesthetic pleasure 
and happiness, lacking which in her 
opinion the best cataloged and equipped 
library serves less well than a library 
equipped only with a desire for service. 


Thus she emphasized the importance of 
working with the individual rather than 
promoting a general system of adult edu- 
cation, to keep alive the high traditions 
of literature in the slow leavening 
process of the vast lump of humanity. 

Angus Mowat, librarian of the public 
library of Belleville, voiced a violent dis- 
like for the condescending sound of the 
phrase, “adult education.” The success- 
ful librarian will confine his efforts to the 
minority, which is sometimes gratifying- 
ly large and always repays him double- 
fold. 

The problem of satisfying the needs 
of the extra-mural student is important. 
The needs of these students are so 
various and multitudinous that the aver- 
age library is helpless to cope with them 
and altho inter-library loans assist they 
are not a complete solution. 

The Lending department and its pos- 
sibilities in Adult Education was re- 
viewed in able discussions by Miss Jessie 
Rorke, Toronto, and Mr Angus Mowat, 
Belleville. 

On Monday evening, Mr E. Cockburn 
Kyte, librarian of Queen’s University li- 
brary, Kingston, well known in library 
circles in England, delivered a scholarly 
lecture on the subject, What Is Art? 
Mr Kyte opened up a panorama of un- 
told ages in the history of art in which 
art had been destroyed many times only 
to be discovered in all its beauty by 
another age and civilization. Digressing 
from the field of archeology, he dwelt 
upon the fine perception of beauty in all 
living things and the process of selection 
which has promoted the preservation of 
the highest forms of art and beauty. 

Tuesday’s sessions were given over 
entirely to practical papers. In the 
morning, Mrs Quance of Agincourt, told 
the story of forming a library in a rural 
community. The story of the enthusi- 
asm of the people who worked to estab- 
lish and maintain this library was an 
inspiration to all who heard it. 

Every one in the community was 
asked to help and willingly contributed 
what they could either in money or work. 
The blacksmith made a very special 
poker for the fireplace; the builders and 
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stone masons did work without a profit 
to themselves; the ladies gave entertain- 
ments to raise money for furnishings; 
larger donations of money were given by 
those who could afford it, and recently 
money has been willed to the library, so 
that now there is no debt. 

Mr Slyfield of the Oshawa high 
school told of his successful experience 
in getting high schocl boys and girls to 
read. 

A book symposium occupied the rest 
of the morning. Miss Marjorie Jarvis 
of Toronto, discussed the question of 
How much light fiction in the library, 
finishing her talk with very fine reviews 
of two or three of the latest novels which 
she considered most worth while. These 
were Memoirs of a fox hunting man by 
Siegfried Sassoon, Joseph and _ his 
brethren by H. W. Freeman, and 
Orlando by Virginia Woolf. Dr Barber, 
librarian of the Victoria College library, 
dealt with the religious novel, or rather 
the non-religious aspect of modern fic- 
tion. The best writers such as Shaw, 
Galsworthy, Bennett and other moderns 
do not write religious novels, while Law- 
rence and Joyce write a novel which 
almost might be said to be strictly non- 
religious. The authors who write re- 
ligious novels today can hardly be in- 
cluded in the first flight of present-day 
novelists. 

Stewart Wallace, University of To- 
ronto, enumerated and commented upon 
books of Canadian history which had 
been published during the past year. The 
most notable among them in Mr Wal- 
lace’s opinion were Prof Wrong’s two 
volumed history, The rise and fall of 
New France, James Wolf, man and sol- 
dier by W. T. Waugh, Wetherell’s Three 
centuries of Canadian history, and one 
written outside the country and thereby 
gaining an excellent perspective, A his- 
tory of Canada by Carl Wittke. 

The social side of the meeting was 
enjoyable, aided by local music. <A 
reception on the first evening gave op- 
portunity for meeting strangers and re- 
newing old acquaintances. A supper for 
the out of town women at the Boys 
and Girls House proved most delightful, 
over 70 attending. 


Favorable comment was made of the 
publication each year of a catalog of 
Canadian books by a committee of the 
Toronto public library and of the On- 
tario Library Review. 

Regret was expressed that W. O. Car- 
son, inspector of public libraries, was 
unable on account of sickness, to be 
present. 

E. Blanche Steele, secretary, reported 
seven new libraries in the province and 
extension and alterations in a number of 
others. 

Under the direction of Miss Winifred 
Barnstead, the Library school reported 
favorable progress. Attendance now 
is 30. 

Round table conferences and group 
meetings occupied Tuesday afternoon. 
The Ontario regional group of catalogers 
met under Miss Gillespie. Their pro- 
gram was devoted entirely to govern- 
ment documents. The High-School li- 
braries round-table was conducted by 
Miss Merchant, librarian of the Normal 
school, Toronto. The lending division 
was organized this year, Miss Hume, 
Walkerville, acting as chairman. Work 
with boys and girls was discussed under 
the direction of Miss Stanfield, Ham- 
ilton. 

Officers for 1929-30 are: President, 
James Steele, Stratford; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs A. A. Kennedy, Kingston; 
second vice-president, Miss Matheson 
Brantford, sec’y.-treas., E. Blanche 
Steele, Toronto. Councillors: R. E. 
Crouch, London, Rev. T. B. Howard, 
Listowel, Miss A. I. Lancefield, Wind- 
sor, Angus Mowat, Belleville, Miss 
Marjorie Jarvis, Toronto. 

E. BLANCHE STEELE 
Sec’y-treas. 





At the National conference of social 
workers to be held in San Francisco, 
June 26-July 3, a very important discus- 
sion is to be on What price sickness? 
Eminent specialists of various ailments 
will discuss measures which may be 
taken to eliminate the enormous loss, 
suffering and hardships caused by. ill- 
ness. All the sessions are open to any 
interested in problems in the field of 
health or any of the related topics. 
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Interesting Things in Print 
H. R. Huntting Company Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., has issued a little 
pamphlet on Book mending that is of 
interest and value. 


The Monthly Bulletin of the St Louis 
public library for April has a list of 
some six pages of the material in that 
library, under the subject, Furs and fur 
bearers of the United States and Canada. 


The Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
has issued a series of booklists pre- 
pared by Elva L. Bascom. The titles 
are Popular books of 1928, Practical 
photography, The negro in America, 
and American poets. 


A selected list of References of Ag- 
ricultural Economics has been pre- 
pared by Mary G. Lacy, librarian of 
the Bureau of agricultural economics, 
U. S. department of agriculture. The 
list is a revised one brought up to date. 


The proceedings of the Nineteenth an- 
nual conference of the Pacific North- 
west library association held at Van- 
couver, British Columbia, August 30- 
September 1, 1928, have been issued in 
a volume of 146 pages. The addresses 
and transactions are given in full. 


Economics is the subject treated by 
Walton H. Hamilton in Reading with a 
Purpose No. 5. The A. L. A. note on 
the pamphlet states “It is written to in- 
vite, even to provoke, reading on fascin- 
ating aspects of life. The course com- 
prises a brief introduction to the subject 
and a guide to six readable books.” 


The A. L. A. committee with Library 
work with the foreign born has issued 
a pamphlet of some 35 pages The Ger- 
man Immigrant and His Reading, pre- 
pared by Melitta D. Peschke, St Louis 
public library. A list of titles for a be- 
ginning collection in the German lan- 
guage arranged by subject is given. 


The Public library of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, has begun the publication of 
The Library Beacon, a monthly bulle- 
tin intended to give information about 
the Public library to the people of St. 
Paul. Special effort is to be made 


through The Library Beacon to reach 
the non-users of the library. 


The discussions and conclusions of 
the main report, Problems of the 
placement office, at the Cleveland 
meeting of the National association 
of appointment secretaries may be 
had at cost price from Miss Lucy 
O’Meara, Appointment Bureau, Rad- 
cliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Alcalde of the University of 
Texas for March, 1929, is largely given 
over to appreciations of the life of 
Miss Martha Maud Smith, a member 
of the staff of the University of Texas 
library from 1902-1921. Pages 253- 
276 consist of “Excerpts from the let- 
ters of Maud Smith” and selections 
from her poetry. 


The April number of The Guide Post 
published by the Public library of Cin- 
cinnati contains in addition to the regu- 
lar list of additions to the library, sev- 
eral pages relating to public music for 
which Cincinnati has long been noted. 
The article contains short sketches of 
Cincinnati musical festivals, Music in the 
library, Musical biographies and Music 
in fiction. 


Henry Hoyns was elected president 
of Harpers & Brothers Publishers on 
March 21. Mr Hoyns went to Harpers 
as a boy in 1883 and has held most 
of the positions in the various depart- 
ments of the firm, thus learning the 
business from all angles. Although he 
is now president, he will not give up 
any of his activities in the sale of 
books. 


The Stanford University Press coép- 
erates with the Stanford University li- 
braries by printing and inserting in all 
publications of the press, cards con- 
taining adequate cataloging of the 
books prepared in the Catalog divi- 
sion of the Stanford University libra- 
ries. The card includes suggested LC 
and DC classification numbers and 
headings. 

A bulletin under the title of Among 


Our Books, a selected list of new books, 
is being issued by the Carnegie library 
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of Pittsburgh as a successor of the 
Monthly Bulletin so long published by 
that institution. The form of entry is 
the same as that used in the Monthly 
Bulletin and represents selected lists 
of new books in all classes. The new 
bulletin is distributed at all li- 
brary agencies in the system, and will 
be mailed to any address for 25 cents 
a year. Payment may be made in post- 
age stamps. 


The Music and Drama department of 
the Detroit public library has re-issued 
a list, Music for orchestra and chamber 
music, of some 60 pages. The acquisi- 
tion of these music libraries by the Music 
and Drama department, has brought to 
the library one of the distinguished 
music collections in the country. Thru 
this collection administered by an effi- 
cient staff, the library is able to serve 
the individual and to codperate with the 
many agencies organized for the pur- 
pose of making music a stimulating fac- 
tor in the social and artistic life of the 
city. 

The Caxton Club of Chicago an- 
nounces the early publication of Tales 
for bibliophiles translated from _ the 
French and edited by Theodore W. 
Koch, librarian of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Mr Koch is a Caxtonian and 
did this work expressly for the Club at 
its invitation. 

The volume contains five “Tales” 
similar in theme but entirely unlike in 
treatment, covering a range of almost a 
century, of which only one the Biblio- 
maniac. by Charles Nodier (published in 
1832-34) has heretofore appeared in 
English form. 


The Public library of Newark, N. J., 
has issued another packet of cards simi- 
lar to the one issued in 1927 because of 
the great pleasure the first issue gave to 
those who were fortunate enough to se- 
cure them. 

Each card contains a sonnet selected 
from the Oxford book of English verse 
because the compilers “were quite well 
assured that able critics had called them 
good.” The selections are mostly short, 
so that those selected should be of a 
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proper length to go comfortably on each 
card. A further limitation was that 
none should be on religion, didactics, or 
be very common. 


Adventures in gardening, Among the 
new books, Novels worth remembering, 
and Diversions are the headings of in- 
teresting columns in the April Bridge. 


“A library is not a school house,” 
John Cotton Dana, librarian of the 
Newark library, contends in a recent 
issue of the library Bulletin. 

A new world of print and picture in 
newspapers and magazines surrounds 
us. What service can a library render 
in this new world? he asks, and an- 
swers it as follows: 

In obedience to the demands of this new 
world of printed information, wisdom and 
speculation, libraries have in some slight 
degree modified their methods and ex- 
tended their field of work. My suggestion 
is that they go further, that they withdraw 
somewhat from a part of the book lending 
field, popular fiction for example, and de- 
vote more of their time, skill and energy to 
the making of themselves guides, keys, in- 
dexes, abstracts of the latest findings in 
the field of knowledge. 

An interesting development in recent 
years is the work of abstracting from the 
material issued in scientific publications. 
The latest addition to the group of pub- 
lications devoted to such work is a new 
journal issued under the name of Social 
Science Abstracts published under the 
direction of the Social Science Research 
Council. 

The purpose of the new publication is 
to present to those interested in research 
in economics, sociology, history, political 
science, etc., abstracts from the social 
sciences and from publications of all 
countries. There are 26 journals in the 
social sciences selected for the work. 
These are to be divided among compe- 
tent authorities in the various subjects 
who shall be responsible for reporting 
of the contents. The abstracts are to be 
signed thus establishing their authority. 


A wide view of vocational develop- 
ment may be obtained from reading the 
proceedings of the National association 
of appointment secretaries which met in 
Cleveland, February 21, in its sixth an- 
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nual meeting. The main thot of the 
meeting seems to be covered by the title, 
“Problems of the Placement Offfice,” 
which includes nearly 50 topics discussed 
by presidents, directors, deans, profes- 
sors and secretaries. 

If the work is carried out on the same 
level that would be expected from the 
adoption of ideas of such speakers as 
were on all these programs, there is 
great reason to believe that the appoint- 
ment service is on the high road to bet- 
terment and that personnel and prepara- 
tion for the vocational life of the 
country are in a fair way to eliminate 
the square peg in the round hole. 


The first number of another Wilson 
publication, The Education Index, has 
appeared. It is the successor of The 
Loyola Educational Index which started 
in January, 1928 and ceased, December, 
1928. The retirement was voluntary 
and the new publication will profit by 
the pioneering work of the first and by 
the appreciation of such work, that was 
generated by the usefulness of the 
Loyola Index. 

The Education Index began in March 
covering January and February. The 
succeeding numbers will be cumulated 
regularly and have annual bound vol- 
umes. 

Miss L. B. Voegelein and Dorothy 
R. Carpenter are the editors to whom 
will be entrusted the issuance of The 
Index. 

The idea of publishing an education 
index is not new to Mr Wilson who 
has been moved toward such a publica- 
tion for a score of years by the con- 
tinued call for such a tool by many edu- 
cators who have felt the need of it. The 
retirement of the Loyola University 
from the index work, gave reason and 
opportunity for the Wilson Company 
to take it up. Its service will be both 
useful and welcome. 

The new publication will follow the 
well-known form and style of the other 
Wilson periodicals and doubtless will 
render as well the great satisfaction 
and help which the Wilson publications 
present. 


The National Child Labor committee 
of New York city has issued a pamphlet 
of 44 pages dealing with Child workers 
in two Connecticut towns—New Britain 
and Norwich. This publication, No. 350, 
may be had for 25 cents. 

Investigators went’ into the subject 
very carefully and by means of reports, 
tables, etc., have set out what is 
actually happening in those cities to chil- 
dren 14 and 15 years of age out of school 
for employment. 

Compared with other states which the 
Committee has studied, the showing in 
Connecticut is not bad, but Connecticut 
has yet something to do before she can 
claim her boys or girls are being given 
such training and education for citizen- 
ship and industrial efficiency as they are 
capable of receiving. 

Persistent endeavor is being made tc 
enforce the laws now on the statute 
books. Few children leave school be- 
fore their fourteenth birthday; only one 
boy was found gainfully employed be- 
low the legal age. However, 21 viola- 
tions of the night work restrictions and 
50 violations of the certificate provisions 
were found among the 897 children 
studied. 

Children of foreign-born parents were 
employed more prevalently than the chil- 
dren of native-born parents, the reasons 
given being economic difficulty and dis- 
like for school. 

The typical weekly wage of the chil- 
dren was around ten, eleven and twelve 
dollars. 

The report is most interesting from 
many angles. 


A permanent Italian Book Exhibi- 
tion, covering all fields of literature in 
more than 15,000 volumes, was opened, 
March 16, at 18 West Thirty-third 
Street, New York City. The opening 
assumed rather an extensive ceremony 
presided over by the Italian Ambassa- 
dor and other representatives of Italian 
culture and literature in this country. 

This Permanent Exhibition will be 
maintained by the Italian Government 
and associated Italian publishers. The 
purpose is to disseminate knowledge 
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of Italian literature, art and culture in 
this country. 

A number of “de luxe” and other 
rare editions are among the collection. 





Mr Dana Calls for Discussion 


J. C. Dana has had printed for distri- 
bution a letter to the president of the 
A. L. A. which was read before the A. 
L. A. council at its Midwinter meeting 
last winter in Chicago. After it was 
read, it was referred to the Committee 
on A. L. A. activities without discussion 
and has not been discussed in any quar- 
ter since. 

Mr Dana thinks the subject he pre- 
sented, Publishing methods of the A. L. 
A., should have more attention than it 
has received from A. L. A. membership, 
so he sends out at his own expense the 
letter in question. 





Junior Literary Guild 


The Literary Guild of America an- 
nounces a new selective book service to 
be known as the Junior Literary Guild. 
It is intended to appeal to the younger 
set of readers, children from 8 to 16 
years of age. Like the older Guild, it 
will be run on a subscription plan, mem- 
bers to receive 12 books a year selected 
by experts. Plans provide for three 
groups of juveniles: boys and girls from 
8 to 12 years; boys from 12 to 16; and 
girls of the same age. If experience 
shows that this group is inadvisable, 
other arrangements will be made. 

The books will be chosen under the 
supervision of Carl Van Doren in con- 
sultation with experts on books for chil- 
dren. The managing editor of the 
Junior Literary Guild will be Katherine 
Ulrich of New York. a 

Three books a month, one for each 
group, will be selected by the editorial 
board from unpublished manuscripts 
submitted. The Junior Literary Guild 
will manufacture its own editions every 
month in a distinctive binding dis- 
tinguishable from the regular trade edi- 
tion of the book. 

The books will be illustrated by out- 
standing foreign and native artists to 
suit the character of the book. The 


magazine for juveniles patterned after 
the booklet Wings of the parent organ- 
ization, will be distributed with each 
book. 





Library Schools 

Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

An inspiring talk on some of the 
Fundamental personal qualities of the 
librarian by Mary Eileen Ahern, edi- 
tor of Lispraries, March 26, was an im- 
portant feature of the Spring term. 

Miss Jessie Callan, librarian of the 
Bessemer and Lake Erie Railroad, Pitts- 
burgh, gave the students a talk on spe- 
cial library work on April 15. 

On April 27, the students had the 
pleasure of hearing Miss Effie L. Power 
of the Cleveland public library. Miss 
Power gave two lectures—Work with 
children in the Cleveland public library, 
and Reading clubs. 

Since the A. L. A. conference is to 
be held in Washington during the week 
designated for the library trip, it is 
planned to take the students in a body 
to the conference. The members of the 
School group will be in New York on 
Monday and Tuesday of that week visit- 
ing school libraries. 

The Trustees scholarship for high 
scholarship has been awarded this year 
to Miss Helen Rugg of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. Miss Elisabeth Fuller of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, received the Nina C. 
Brotherton scholarship. 

The death of one of the students, 
Miriam A. Cupps, on April 7 after a 
brief illness, has been a real sorrow to 
her class-mates and the members of the 
faculty. Miss Cupps was an academic 
senior from the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

News of the death of Alice Muriel 
McLoughry, ’27, in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
April 18 was received with deep regret. 

Frances H. Kerry 
Principal 


The Carnegie library school, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has announced some of the 
plans taken towards strengthening the 
course for children’s librarians offered 
there. Beginning next fall, this latter 
course will be almost entirely separated 
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from that in general school library work. 
Specialized instruction and practice in 
children’s work will be given thruout the 
year. Elizabeth Nesbitt has joined the 
faculty and will be associated with Elva 
S. Smith in conducting the course, “Li- 
brary work with children.” 


Drexel Institute 

For the month of April the students 
have been divided into two sections of 20 
each for practice work. The first sec- 
tion left on April 1 and the second sec- 
tion is in residence. On April 15, the 
second section will go on block practice 
and the lectures will be repeated for the 
first section. The following libraries 
have cooperated in receiving the stu- 
dents and placing them on regular staff 
schedule: 

The public libraries of Philadelphia, 
Bethlehem, Allentown, Pottsville, New- 
ark, Trenton, Montclair, Moorestown 
and District of Columbia (Washington) ; 
the college libraries of Wharton School, 
University of Penn.; Bryn Mawr, 
Swarthmore, Wilson and American Uni- 
versity (Washington) ; also the libraries 
of Girard College, N. J. State Normal 
School, (Glassboro) and the Frankford 
junior high school (Philadelphia). 

The class had the pleasure of hearing 
May Lamberton Becker speak on new 
books and F. W. Faxon, of the F. W. 
Faxon Company of Boston, on period- 
icals. During Mildred H. Pope’s absence 
in Europe, the course on school library 
work is being given by Hazel H. Erch- 
inger. Clara E. Howard, director of 
the Library school of the New Jersey 
College for Women, will address the 
class on Saturday, April 20, on adminis- 
tration of the school library. 

The Drexel summer school for school 
librarians, under the care of Alice R. 
Brooks, has secured Mae Parkinson, 
assistant-supervisor of school libraries, 
N. Y. state department of education, as 
instructor in administration of school li- 
braries and reference work. Helen C. 
Chadwick, Drexel ’25, will teach classi- 
fication and cataloging. Miss Brooks 
will teach book selection and Young Peo- 
ples’ literature. Special lectures will 
be given by Clara E. Howard, Hazel H. 
Erchinger and others. 


The following students of ’29 have re- 
ceived official appointments : 

Anne G. Schofield, assistant librarian, 
Public library, Ocean City, N. J.; Mildred 
F. Myers, assistant in Catalog department, 
Duke University library; W. E.. Parker, 
assistant in charge, Periodical department, 
Duke University; Katharine G. Shields, li- 
brary assistant, Public library, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Gabrielle Austin, assistant librarian, 
Public library, Greenville, S. C 


Helen C. Chadwick, Drexel ’25, has 
accepted a position in the catalog depart- 
ment of the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

Anna Margaret Smith, Drexel ’27, 
has been appointed cataloger of the Flor- 
ida State College for Women. 

ANNE W. How.Lanp 
Director 
University of Michigan 

There were 91 students enrolled in 
the courses. of the library school dur- 
ing the present year. Of these, 56 
will receive the degree of A. B. in Li- 
brary Science in June; 20 are enrolled 
in the elementary courses for part- 
time; seven are taking full-time grad- 
uate work and seven part-time gradu- 
ate work. 

The usual summer session for libra- 
rians is scheduled. 

William C. Lane, librarian emeri- 
tus of Harvard College, will offer 
courses in History of the printed book, 
and the History of British and Amer- 
ican libraries. 

Mrs Gertrude G. Drury of the St 
Louis public library will give a course 
on Reference work with British and 
American public documents, 

F. L. D. Goodrich will repeat his 
course on Special collections. Full in- 
formation will be given on inquiry. 

Dr Vittorio Camerani, a member of 
the staff of the library of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome, 
Italy, is on a tour of inspection of agri- 
cultural libraries in America, the while 
he is doing graduate work in the depart- 
ment of library science at the University 
of Michigan. 

Pratt Institute 

The spring trip was an unqualified 
success, a result to which propitious 
weather, abounding kindness and hospi- 
tality, and an interesting diversity of 
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libraries all contributed. We visited the 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania library 
commissions, the libraries of Princeton, 
Pennsylvania University and Bryn 
Mawr, the Trenton, Philadelphia and 
Harrisburg public libraries, two school 
libraries (a junior high school library 
in Trenton and that of Girard College), 
and the library of the State College for 
Teachers at Trenton. 

The annual pilgrimage to the Morgan 
library was made on April 5, going 
thence to the library of the Grolier Club, 
the two forming a bibliographical tour of 
very rare interest. 

The week had already been given a 
rare book flavor by reason of a lecture 
by Captain E. C. Kyte, librarian of 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, 
who regaled the students with an ac- 
count of some fascinating book finds 
which he had made in the libraries of 
country houses in England. His dis- 
coveries included the finding of 50 first 
quartos of Shakespeare’s plays and those 
of his contemporaries, bound together 
under the caption, Pamphlets! 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 
Simmons College 

The students returned on April 8 from 
the fortnight of field work with a quick- 
ened sense of the meaning of library 
work, and a great appreciatior of the 
friendliness librarians in the field show 
to novices. 

The program for the rest of the term 
will be enriched by many visiting lec- 
turers. Already Mlle Dumont has given 
three lectures on French libraries and 
French publishers, and Miss Walsh of 
Houghton-Mifflin has given us an in- 
sight into the organization of her firm, 
and displayed a fascinating exhibit of its 
publications. Later, we are to have the 
pleasure of a talk from Mr Ticknor of 
that firm. Pansy Smith will speak of 
the Ginn publishing house and represen- 
tatives of other publishers will also ad- 
dress the class. 

The group electing Bookselling will 
also have the privilege of hearing several 
well known booksellers of Boston and 
its environs. 


Those electing School libraries will 
hear experts in that field, including sev- 
eral Simmons graduates who are school 
librarians, as Miss Stella Morse, and 
Miss Aline Colton. 

In the reference class, Miss Rowe 
drew on the resources of the college, per- 
suading the bursar, Mr Bachelder, to 
talk about reference books in finance and 
business. 

It is desired to arrange for a Simmons 
luncheon on Thursday noon, during the 
Washington convention. It will facili- 
tate arrangements greatly if those who 
can attend will notify the school as early 
as possible. Save the time! 

June RicHarpson DoNNELLY 
Director 
St Louis 

Recent visitors to the school were: 
Louis J. Bailey, director, State library, 
Indianapolis, who described the work of 
that library and the State Commission 
work for which it is also responsible; 
Miss Ethel F. McCollough, librarian, 
Public library, Evansville, Indiana, who 
lectured on Library work as a profession 
and the County library. Miss Effie L. 
Power, director, Library work with chil- 
dren, Cleveland public library, and 
author of the new textbook, Library 
service for children, gave three lectures 
to the school on Source books for folk 
tales, Administration of children’s rooms 
and departments, Library clubs for boys 
and girls, and a second hour on Admin- 
istration, to the group taking the special 
course in Library work with children. 

In the group discussion hour in the 
curriculum in Library work with chil- 
dren, the following speakers who are 
concerned with helping to solve the prob- 
tems of the youth of the city were intro- 
duced: Mrs Guy Oliver, commissioner of 
Girl Scouts, Mrs Mabel K. Alt, director 
of the Civic Union of St Louis (Safe- 
guarding the child’s leisure time) and 
Miss Laura Kinkead, director, Girls’ 
Protective Association. 

Several students were given an extra 
curricular assignment of attendance at 
the annual Building Material show, 
April 20-27, where they took charge of 
the library booth and book exhibit. 
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Other students will have a_ similar 
assignment at the Aviation show in May. 
Harriet P. SAWYER 
Principal 
Western Reserve University 

The local lecturers during the month 
have been: Helen B. Lewis, librarian of 
the Board of Education library, who 
spoke on the recent books on education ; 
Gertrude M. Robertson, of the history 
division of the Cleveland public library, 
discussing Books of history; Margaret 
E. Wright, head of county department, 
Cleveland public library, who gave two 
lectures on county libraries and the work 
of her department. Prof Finley M.. K. 
Foster, head of the English department 
of Adelbert College, W. R. U., lectured 
on Contemporary reviewing of fiction. 

The visit from Miss Mary Eileen 
Ahern, March 24, gave pleasing reality 
to the students’ knowledge of the famil- 
iar name of the editor of Lipraries; the 
subject of Miss Ahern’s address was In 
the library field, and many practical sug- 
gestions were made as to future service. 

Miss Anne Carroll Moore was a guest 
the following week, giving two ad- 
dresses; the first was on International 
values in children’s books, and the sec- 
ond on Book reviewing of children’s 
books. The children’s librarians of 
greater Cleveland were invited to attend. 
All enjoyed the broad and stimulating 
presentation of these subjects by such 
an authority as Miss Moore. 

The Ohio chapter of the Alumni asso- 
ciation had the usual annual alumni 
party at the school the evening of March 
16, with bridge and other entertainment, 
to augment the Brett scholarship pro- 
vided by the chapter. The sociability as 
well as financial returns made the eve- 
ning a success; the Class of 1929 con- 
tributed a clever skit for the occasion. 


Mrs Evangeline Koehl, ’26, Ch., is now 
senior assistant in the Riverside branch, 
Public library, Indianapolis. 

Alice H. Simpson, ’27, has recently be- 
come the reference assistant in the Public 
library, Akron, O. 

Catherine Dean, ’25, was recently mar- 
ried to John J. Gosney, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


AuicE S. TyLer, Dean 


Summer schools 

The Summer library school of the 
State University of Iowa will hold its 
session this year, June 10 to July 19. 

Emma Felsenthal is acting-director of 
the school. Other members of the fac- 
ulty are Julia A. Robinson, Janet Arie, 
Gladys F. Pratt, Margery Doud, and 
Anne Morris Boyd. 


Wilhelmina Harper, well known in 
California library circles, is giving a 
course in children’s literature at the 
University of California school of li- 
brarianship. She will give the same 
course at the Riverside library schoo 
during the summer. 


Efforts to meet the new library stand- 
ards of the Southern Education asso- 
ciation which will become effective at 
the beginning of the scholastic term of 
1930-31, are being made thruout the 
South. 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
at Nashville, Tenn., will offer a summer 
course which will provide not only for 
newcomers, but also for the continua- 
tion of work by those who began courses 
in library school work last summer. The 
instructors will be Miss Pearl Carlson and 
Jackson E. Towne, the librarian, both of 
whom are graduates of two-year library 
schools. They will be supplemented by 
three full-time teachers, Miss Elizabeth 
Sherley, librarian of the New York 
State Normal School of Brockport, N. 
Y.; Miss Margaret Gramesly, member 
of the faculty of the library school at 
the University of Illinois; Miss Isabel 
Howell, reference librarian of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences at Vanderbilt 
University ; and Mr Harold Brigham, li- 
brarian of the Carnegie library of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


The various library commissions have 
interesting plans for holding summer li- 
brary schools for librarians of their sev- 
eral states. As was noted in previous 
issues, several regular schools are giving 
credit toward degrees for the work 
accomplished in the summer schools. 
Write for information to the schools. 
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English Library Notes 


Mr Ernest A. Savage, chief librarian 
of the Edinburgh public libraries, has 
been chosen as honorary secretary of 
the Library Association (English) to 
succeed the late lamented Mr Frank 
Pacy. Mr J. Henry Quinn, retired libra- 
rian of the Chelsea public library, has 
been made honorary treasurer to suc- 
ceed Mr Bernard Kettle, resigned. 

The fifty-second conference of the 
Library Association will be held at 
Brighton during the week of Septem- 
ber 9. 

The Subject Index to Periodicals for 
1927 is to be published shortly at 
£3. 10s. 

The Council has given authority to a 
group of members of the Association 
representing national, university, uni- 
versity college, and research libraries, to 
form a University and Research section 
of the Association. 

The summer school for librarians un- 
der the auspices of the British Library 
Association will be held at Paris during 
the last week of August and the first 
week of September in the British Insti- 
tute, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne. Courses of 
lecture on Modern library problems will 
be given. These will be supplemented by 
courses on the English novel of today 
by the director, Dr E. A. Baker, and a 
parallel course on the French novel of 
today by M. Abel Chevalley. These 
courses will be supplemented by several 
lectures by M. Arnaud Dandieu, biblio- 
thécaire at the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
and by Mlle M. Dandieu, with probably 
several lectures on French architecture 
by Mr Martin Briggs. 

There will be organized visits to the 
various libraries of Paris as well as 
visits to the churches, galleries, mu- 
seums, etc. A weekend excursion will 
be taken to Blois, Tours and the Cha- 
teaux of Touraine. M. Chevalley has in- 
vited the party to visit him at his country 
house near Tours, and see various cha- 
teaux, among the finest in France, which 
are not usually visited by the tourist. 
There will be excursions to Chantilly, 
Fontainebleau, Chartres, Versailles. The 
whole party may be accommodated at 
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the Cité Universitaire, which is on Mont- 
souris. The cost of the fortnight will be 
kept very low. Applications for further 
details should be addressed to the secre- 
tary of University College, Mr C..O. G. 
Douie, Gower Street, London, ,W. C. 1. 

The trustees of The British Museum 
wish to estimate the demand for a new 
edition of the general author catalog of 
that institution brought up to date and 
revised. On the number of subscribers 
depends the whole venture. The produc- 
tion is estimated to occupy a period of 
from eight to ten years, and the cost to a 
subscriber placed at about £800, spread 
over that period, if only 250 copies are 
printed, or about £400 if the edition is 
of 500 copies. These are the approximate 
figures for the present. The director and 
librarian of The British Museum will be 
glad to have any substantial information 
as to subscriptions on which the trustees 
may depend. 





Not For Everything 

A recent article by Miss A. C. Bart- 
lett, of the staff of the League of Na- 
tions library at Geneva, gives a rather 
facetious account of the large and varied 
presentation that is sent to the League 
library for inclusion in the League’s col- 
lection. Miss Bartlett makes plain that 
the League will be glad to receive pub- 
lications of all kinds that refer to the 
material relevant to the rather consider- 
able lists of subjects with which the staff 
and delegates of the League of Nations 
are engaged. 

The Monthly List of Publications is 
the name of the publication started by 
Dr Sevensma for the service of ‘the 
League staff but it is in no wise an in- 
vitation to the world at large to present 
indiscriminately to the League whatever 
the donor thinks it should have. 





M. S. Dudgeon, chairman of the A. L. 
A. Board on the Library and Adult Edu- 
cation, heartily commends to all libra- 
rians, the monograph prepared by Jud- 
son T. Jennings, librarian of Seattle pub- 
lic library, on What a library can do in 
adult education. 
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Department of School Libraries 


In the field of observation chance favors 
only the mind that is prepared—PAasTEUR 














A Live High School Library 
Mildred P. Harrington, librarian, Packer 
School library, Greenville, S. C. 
(Concluded) 

The library is the one place in the 
school where the students come volun- 
tarily. To make it the most attractive 
place in the school is to encourage 
browsing and inviting one’s soul. The 
school’s trophy cups may be attractively 
displayed here. A few well chosen pic- 
tures, hung according to art rules, ar- 
tistic pottery, ferns, flowers and plants, 
models of ships, all lend their influence 
toward this end. Carefully arranged dis- 
play cases and bulletin boards, a “frieze” 
of book jackets with the book reviews, 
placed over low shelves invites investi- 
gation. Exhibits of the children’s own 
work and from time to time inspirational 
loan exhibits create avocational interests 
and stimulate non-fiction reading. 

A school librarian’s big responsibility 
and her joy comes in developing in these 
boys and girls a love for books while 
they are in school. If this could be ac- 
complished so that young people would 
turn naturally to the public library after 
school days are over, the problem of 
adult education would not be such a 
grave one. So often the public library 
has no opportunity to reach the boy or 
girl who needs guidance because that is 
the child who avoids the library. All, 
however, must pass thru the school li- 
brary whether they remain to graduate 
or not. And the school librarian has him 
at his most receptive and impressionable 
age. In this plastic age, this exploratory 
period when tastes are forming, the li- 
brarian, even more than the teacher, is 
taken into the child’s confidence concern- 
ing his ambitions, his likes and dislikes. 
Several young girls of perhaps sixteen 
have naively confessed to a liking for 
“old-fashioned” stories. Cranford is 


very popular with them and also Pride 
and prejudice. Even Evelina finds them 
receptive. I was sitting next to a girl of 


about the same age on the car. Glancing 
over her armful of books, I found The 
Iceland fisherman and A Humble ro- 
mance and other stories. When I in- 
quired what teacher had suggested these. 
she replied that she had chosen them fo 
their titles and now that she had read 
them, she wanted more like them. The 
Iceland fisherman was so sad but such 
a pretty story and the Humble romance 
is a book of short stories and very nice 
ones. There is one called Two old 
lovers, all about two people who loved 
each other but “he” could never get his 
proposal out, so they grew old and when 
he was dying he sent for her and said, 
“I meant to ask you to marry me but 
I never did.” This was the story which 
this young girl—one of the most popular 
at school and a fine little actress and 
singer—picked out of the collection to 
describe in detail with enthusiasm, ap- 
preciation and sympathy. Just now Paul 
and Virginia is delighting her romantic 
heart. Youth has many surprises to give 
us and what pleasure these book enthu- 
siasms bring to us as custodians of the 
world’s treasure house. 

This Christmas, because our local 
stores carried such mediocre books or 
worse, I shopped around at the various 
stores in the city and compiled three 
book lists for the Parker district, which 
consists of 15 communities, nine of them 
mill villages, each having its elementary 
school. After each title, the name of the 
store and the price of the boole was 
given. These lists were mimeographed 
and given out to each child. The high 
school list was distributed thru the Eng- 
lish department and a period was de- 
voted to introducing the list thru an in- 
formal book hour. The elementary lists 
—for children from the first thru the 
third and for the children from the 
fourth thru the sixth—were distributed 
thru the Parent-Teachers’ association. 

Book clubs afford an ideal opportunity 
for developing reading tastes and broad- 























ening reading interests. These clubs may 
be conducted by the librarian or teacher. 
If the latter, the librarian should be an 
honorary member and be present at 
many of the meetings. Spontaneity is 
to be desired above all things. The en- 
thusiastic response of the readers to the 
books of their choice constitute the true 
spirit in this adventure. One is often 
astonished at the originality of the chil- 
dren in varying their programs. During 
an Easter vacation, two boys in one of 
my book clubs wrote a little playlet called, 
Books make men. It was very didactic 
and amusing and was enjoyed by the 
children when presented as a part of the 
club auditorium program. The director 
must always remain in the background 
if she desires natural reactions from the 
children. She must, however, be ready 
when an opportunity comes to make 
suggestions. She will probably be asked 
to compile monthly book lists for the 
club. And how the members will enjoy 
choosing and reporting in their own way 
—acting out characters, giving scenes 
from favorite books, making out Who’s 
Who guessing games on cards, spon- 
taneous book reviews. Here are several 
I picked out at random. 

I think the story of Don Quixote a fine 
book. The adventures he has and the book 
in general have a fine moral indeed. Of 
course no such things could happen to any- 
body. . . . It shows that if we read too 


many trashy novels, we have our minds 
poisoned like Don Quixote’s. The books 


he read could be called nothing short of . 


the “ten-cent” books you buy in the store. 
I think that Don Quixote, if he had not 
read so many novels of this kind, would 
have been different. That is one of the rea- 
sons why we have the reading club, to 
interest us in better books and to profit 
by them.—ELton Witcox, 6th A. 

The Journal of Countess Francoise Kra- 
sinska is an excellent story, yet many chil- 
dren do not read it. One reason is be- 
cause it is not illustrated. Personally, I 
do not like pictures in books, I like to paint 
a picture in my mind of the people in the 
story. The story tells of many Polish cus- 
toms and contains the joys and the sor- 
rows of Francoise Krasinska.—CATHERINE 
Murthy, 6th A. 

The Aztec treasure house by Janvier, is 
a great book, that is if one likes this type 
of story. It is exciting all thru. There 
is no dragging to the tale. The scene is 
laid in a most mysterious land, Mexico. 
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The titles of the chapters recommend it— 
The Caique’s secret, Cave of the dead, The 
Swinging statue and the Submerged city. 
This is truly a book for red-blooded boys 
and I hope, girls—JANNETTE SMiTH, 7th B. 

was greatly interested in this book 
—Liliecono’s home—because of so many 
reasons. It starts out telling of a thrill- 
ing experience of a little girl lost in a 
storm. This makes you want to read on 
to see what happens. This story has a 
great many mysteries connected to it. An- 
other reason for liking the story is be- 
cause it is out-landish. It is about people 
who live in a far-away land and have 
strange superstitions. It has a magnificent 
and unlike-the-common ending. This story 
is not for a small child. A girl or boy at 
the age of sixteen or seventeen would find 
this an interesting story. This story has a 
motto—“Learn to labor and to wait.”— 
Mary COotterRAaLt, 7th B. 

Individual contacts—over the desk, at 
the shelves, about the room, afford the 
most usual and perhaps lasting contacts. 
Here you get honest confessions of likes 
or dislikes and often astute criticisms. 
One boy was insistent upon taking 
Shaw’s Story of a pioneer, even tho I 
told him frankly that he would probably 
enjoy it more later and that it was not 
what its title seemed to designate. He 
brought it back at the end of two weeks 
with another boy in tow, telling him that 
it was a “great book, even if it was 
about a woman.” A girl told me that 
The Bent twig would be more popular if 
it were called Sybil’s trials. An indus- 
trial backward, sixteen year lad, to whom 
I had given The Pearl lagoon handed it 
to me saying shyly that it was the first 
book that he had ever read thru. This 
book being a great favorite of mine, I 
said something about one of the adven- 
tures and suddenly he forgot his shyness 
and waxed enthusiastic. He confessed 
that it had not seemed like a book at all 
but as tho he were himself diving for 
pearls, deep sea fishing and exploring 
those fascinating shallow shore waters. 
I had felt this strongly and so we both 
relived these scenes for a few minutes, 
oblivious of the tables of workers about 
us. When the bell rang, I saw him go 
off with The Book of the ocean and Jim 
Spurling under his arm. 

There is a little booklet, A Guide to 
reading, which I leave about for my boys 
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and girls to browse over. It is annotated 
by high school boys and girls and so 
makes a direct appeal to them. An eighth 
grade girl enjoyed Parnassus on wheels 
so much that I asked her if she wouldn’t 
like to sit down and write a little about 
the story—that its title kept some chil- 
dren from reading it, unless it were in- 
troduced to them (our children have no 
background). She sat down imme- 
diately and wrote this— 

Helen McGill was the forlorn sister of 
Andrew McGill, the well-known author. 
They lived at Sabine Farm with plenty of 
books to keep them company. 

Helen scolded her brother for buying so 
many books. Then one day, from a red- 
headed book peddler, she bought Parnassus 
on wheels, a wagon loaded with books for 
sale. She offered as an excuse for buying 
such trash, that she had bought it to keep 
Andrew from doing it. 

Miss Helen McGill, a spinster, started 
out on the highways to sell books, being 
taught by the red-headed peddler. Andrew 
was angry with his sister, because he thot 
she had been persuaded away from home 
by the lure of adventure. 

Love is a mysterious serpent which bites 
both young and old, pouring poisonous 
fluids of adventure in its victims. So it 
coiled its mighty body around the heart 
of the red-headed book peddler, Roger Mif- 
flin, and the forty-year old maid, Helen 
McGill and they were married.—Ella Mae 
Merck, 8th A. 

Needless to say the book has not been 
seen since I put up this review. 

This awakening age has untold hidden 
possibilities. It is a privilege to aid in 
its development. Dr Cizek of the Vienna 
Children’s arts and crafts school, be- 
lieves that all children are natural crea- 
tors and that all one has to do is to ex- 





take off the lid, as he tells us, and they 
will do the rest. And this is our part. 





Artists Join Forces with Oregon 
Library 

A new plan has been evolved by the 
Society of Oregon Artists and the Port- 
land library association by which a se- 
lection of 30 pictures are to form a loan 
collection to be borrowed and charged 
on cards as books are lent. This privi- 
lege is open to anyone having a library 
card. A picture will be loaned for one 
month with the privilege of renewal for 


one more month. Overdue pictures are 
to be charged for at the rate of 10 cents 
a day. The money for such fines will 
be used for the upkeep of the frames 
which are on the pictures. From a 
photographic catalog the pictures may be 
reserved in advance exactly as books are 
reserved in the circulation room. 

The pictures selected are by Oregon 
artists and are largely oil paintings, but 
some water colors, pastels, pencil 
sketches and etchings are included. The 
object is to encourage the appreciation 
of art and the possession of good 
pictures. 

The plan of lending the picture is cre- 
ating comment. 





When gas-lighting was invented, several 
English cities like Bristol and even the uni- 
versity town of Oxford protested violently 
against having their streets illumined by 
means of what many people considered an 
infernal agency, champions of gas-lighting 
being denounced as in league with the devil. 
And this anti-gas campaign occurred be- 
tween the years 1815 and 1820—only a trifle 
over 100 years ago!—From The Story of 
Youth. 





Funds for School Libraries 
State aid in the establishment and 
maintenance of school libraries in rural 
communities is provided by law in 16 
states, and county aid for similar pur- 
poses is authorized by statute in 12 


states. Wide variation exists in the 


amount contributed and in the restric- 
tions surrounding the acceptance and 
use of the funds. The aid given is usu- 
ally not large, and it is granted on con- 
dition that local districts contribute a 
certain amount. Books purchased with 
state or county school funds for use 
in rural school districts must be se- 
lected from lists prepared or approved 
by the state’s chief school officer, state 
board of education, or like authority. 
Other requirements are the possession 
of a certain number of books, a yearly 
report of the condition of the libraries, 
and in some states bookcases must be 
supplied. In at least three states, libra- 
rians must be provided for high-school 
libraries.—School Life. 
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The Winged Horse Over Iowa 
Cornfields 
Lydia Margaret Barrette, librarian, Public 
library, Mason City, Iowa 

In reality it may have been a white 
cumulous cloud, but it looked like a 
great snowy horse with wings that 
reached out to the west—a gallant steed 
to ride! Pamela Bianco probably saw 
something like it before she made the 
pictures for her mother’s last book, The 
Skin Horse. The children’s librarian in 
Waterloo, Iowa, thot so as she closed the 
little volume. She is one of the librarian 
clan who has a hobby. So many of them 
have. 

One of these Middlewest librarians 
who likes to do things on a grand scale 
claims that in addition to castles in 
Spain, each person should have a stall 
for Dapple Gray and all his kin tho the 
eaves of the barns be as wide and the 
stalls as numerous as in the Aegean 
stables that were. one of the labors of 
Hercules. Possibly better in these mod- 
ern days would be a garage as generous 
in size as the Wacker-Wabash garage, 
close to the Loop and the theaters. But 
best of all would be a hangar and air 
port among the broad corn fields of the 
Middlewest. 

There are times when one jolts along 
on a hobby or canters to Banbury Cross. 
Sometimes, one speeds faster in the 
smooth running car that carried the man 
of understanding over the downs to 
“They.” You remember how one hill- 
top called to another across the downs? 
And, since the days of Gunlad when 
Bolverk entered as a worm and left on 
the strong beating pinions of an eagle, 
for those whom the gods love, there is a 
chance occasionally to sweep thru the air 
on Pegasus or the Spirit of St. Louis or 
on the snowy wings of a cloud. 

If there were more men like Carl 
Sandburg and Lew Sarett and more 
women like Anne Jackson and Jessie 
McBride, the gods would be able more 
frequently to let the people ride, for the 
gods are never stingy even when most 
cruel, but the people are sometimes too 
lazy or too stupid to try the air. Or, 
more frequently, they are so busy count- 


ing dollars or earning bread that they 
even forget the rides they actually had, 
a sad forgetting since memory is man’s 
last claim to immortality. Sarett has a 
poem about the inevitable end of money- 
getting struggles in his Requiem for a 
modern Croesus: 
To him the moon was a silver dollar, spun 
Into the sky by some mysterious hand; the 
sun 
Was a gleaming golden coin— 
His to purloin; 
The freshly minted stars were dimes of 
delight 
Flung out upon the counter of the night— 
In yonder room he lies 
With pennies on his eyes. 

And how shall we have more men like 
Lew Sarett? Perhaps by caring more 
for things of the spirit, by reading more 
poetry and saying more poetry and learn- 
ing more poetry. Nor is it ever too early 
to begin. 

A chickadee, 
A chickadee, 
A chickadee 
I love to see. 

Can’t you hear a child six or seven 
years old chanting it on a winter morn- 
ing? It has the ring of reality raised 
into the realms of poetry. And it is 
one of the little poems produced in 
Davenport, Iowa, in the work which the 
Davenport library and the ‘Davenport 
schools have been doing recently in cap- 
turing a vision of high blown drifts 
among the clouds of glory which Words- 
worth tells us trail about us in our in- 
fancy. 

Another winter poem from out the 
first grade in Davenport reads: 

If I were the North Wind 
I’d blow the trees and 

I’d blow the houses 

And when I got sleepy 
I’d go around to the hills 
And go to sleep. 

It is certain that the child who could 
identify himself with the North Wind in 
his blowing and in his sleeping in the 
hills would enjoy the humor in Vachel 
Lindsay’s little poem on what the North 
Wind eats: 

The Moon is the North Wind’s cooky, 

He bites it day by day 

Until there’s but a rim of scraps 

That crumbles quite away. 
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The South Wind is the baker 

He kneads clouds in his den 

And bakes a brand new moon 

That greedy North Wind eats again. 

Part of this experiment with the chil- 
dren in Davenport has been a reading 
experiment as well as development in 
self expression for the children. Much 
good poetry has been read to them and 
the library placed an adequate collection 
of books of poetry at the disposal of the 
teachers in Davenport. The plans for 
beginning work were laid six months be- 
fore any direct work was undertaken. 

And books beget a love of books and 
a love of books leads to their ownership. 
One of the Davenport teachers writes 
now that Untermeyer’s collection, This 
Singing World, has been selected to be 
placed on every teacher’s desk in their 
town. 

More poems will be written and more 
interest will be taken in clear vision, ac- 
curately expressed, because of the read- 
ing from the various poets which the 
teachers of Davenport have done and are 
doing. 

Iowa is a poem in three syllables, a 
poem spelled with four letters and lead- 
ing out like a call, and all thru the 
schools of Iowa the librarians and teach- 
ers are giving more heed to poetry read- 
ing and expression. In Mason City, the 
extension librarian tells of a little book 
bound in grey-blue craft paper with a 
silhouette of a flying bird in a circle cut 
from dark blue. The book is entirely 
the work of the children at the McKinley 
school. About a year ago, in the early 
spring when the children were watching 
for the first robin and blue bird and 
song sparrow, they all wrote bird poems. 
Twenty-five of the best were copied out 
in round childish handwritings and 
bound in the little oblong blue book for 
the principal of the school. At that 
school for over a year, the poetry table 
maintained in the library has “shifted its 
light load of song” from week to week 
as the children borrow and return poetry 
books. 

Many foreign children attend Mc- 
Kinley school, and they love to dance— 
beautiful old folk dances with strongly 


marked rhythms, accented by heels and 
clapping hands. 
The Woodpecker 
I saw a woodpecker on a tree 
Pecking for bugs I could not see, 
Tapping and knocking busily 
Getting his breakfast out of a tree. 
Surely that writer fit his words to the 
woodpecker’s action, and he saw and ex- 
pressed what he saw with precision. 
Rare enjoyment in that breakfast party! 
From a little five year old boy on an 
Iowa farm comes a poem about a swan. 
It shows imagination and a love of 
humor wherein the frogs play. Repeti- 
tion, the delight of children, is used to 
express the swan as it sails and floats! 


The Swan 
Little swan, go over the Swanee River, 
Go to the shore and sail. 
Smell the pretty flowers 
Across the Swanee River. 
Come back to the shore. 
And float and float. 
Let the little frogs go under your legs 
And see them float across the old Swanee 
River again, 
Go to the shore again. 

And several grown ups have been get- 
ting a chance to ride the winged horse 
again. This perhaps is not the least sig- 
nificant part of the experiments in read- 
ing poetry in Clinton, Cedar Rapids, 
Dubuque, Sioux City, and out in the 
open country in Iowa. 

The woman in Council Bluffs who 
reads to the children in the library there, 
is one of the finely organized, beautifully 
balanced women who can appreciate the 
lovely things of earth. She wishes to 
grow old gracefully and be still finer as 
the years pass under her hands and over 
her head, and she will have her desire. 
One remembers in this connection the 
poem of old lace and wine that are 
more valuable than new. To read it to a 
critical audience of club women is one of 
this woman’s achievements. 

After her readings with the children, 
she would give the first line of a poem 
and the children would complete it, and 
at the end of the hour from her advan- 
tage in years and background she’d tell 
them which of their creations she thot 
was best, and, if possible, why. Here is 
one of her first lines with what the chil- 
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dren added to make a poem that came 
out as a first choice. 

I saw a fairy 

Sitting on a cloud, 

Playing solitary, 

Laughing out loud. 

Aren’t you sorry for the people who 

are so busy that they have no leisure to 


laugh? 
Frequently in a community there are 
several groups and_ several leaders. 


When a woman who can sing a delicate 
program of modern songs can be enlisted 
to read -to children, what a delightful 
time they will have! And isn’t it a joy 
to everyone who cares—the knowing that 
modern American music is being written 
to beautiful words, from Clarence Olm- 
stead’s setting of Shelley’s words in 
Prometheus Unbound or Liza Lehman’s 
song from Rose Fyleman’s There are 
fairies at the bottom of our garden or 
Dagmar De Rydner’s music for Sara 
Teasdale’s Pierrot, to the Deems Taylor 
music for Edna St Vincent Millay’s 
King’s Henchman? And isn’t it encour- 
aging in the days of dull routine to 
know that a reading hour of poetry at 
which eight gather can grow in a dozen 
meetings to a little group of 25 or 50, 
if beautiful things are read, and if the 
leader rides the winged horse instead of 
standing on the ground hoping to hold 
adventure-loving youth from falling off 
or to curb the dashing hoofs to pave- 
ment ways? ; 

The plans for these reading groups in 
Iowa have mostly been quite simple. In 
Marshalltown, a poem is read at each 
story hour. Programs are frequently 
arranged under subject. Occasionally, 
poems by one author are chosen for an 
hour. One leader says that altho she 
always had a carefully arranged, care- 
fully worked out program, that after 
eight or ten meetings the children usually 
brought enough treasures under the sub- 
ject for the hour so that her own pro- 
gram could be set aside in whole or in 
part. She had a list of poems on the 
wind, or the sea, trees or the snow, but 
if her group brought poems on the sub- 
ject chosen for that meeting, she gave 
their selections preference. 
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The children’s librarian in Des Moines 
tells of an experience in one of the 
schools where there were many Polish 
and German children. She went to read 
poetry to a fourth grade, and she says: 

I took Fyleman, Silver pennies, When 
we were very young, and others of that 
kind. When I had finished reading we got 
to talking about how we could make poems 
too, and perhaps we might try it, some of 
us. (It was to get this reaction that the 
teacher had invited me to come.) All at 
once, a shy little thing in the back of the 
room raised her hand and said, “Please may 
I take a pencil to write? I feel a poem com- 
ing on!” So I departed as quickly as I 
could. Later the children sent me a book- 
ful of their poems, which were creditable 
on the whole with a few excellent ones. 
But I have always wanted to know which 
one it was that little girl “felt coming on.” 

Poetry is not alone for the special 
child like Hilda Conkling. It may be for 
all the children of all the people. Pro- 
fessor Cizek says that the art work in 
his school comes from children of ordi- 
nary middle-class homes, so these swift 
rides thru the blue may be part of each 


child’s life. 


Singing Youth is the title of Mount- 
sier’s book, and every little town may 
have many poems as good as most in 
that collection, poems that will lead out 
to better things. A book that is even 
more significant is Hugh Mearn’s Crea- 
tive youth. This is probably the out- 
standing educational book in many years. 

Otis W. Caldwell says that reading the 
book will give a large measure of new 
hope to all those older folk who have re- 
tained plasticity and educability. 

If moments of ecstacy are few and far 
between, they still do come; and they 
come at the most unexpected moments, 
when perhaps a child not yet quite five, 
with pale shining hair disheveled into an 
aureole, dashes into the house with dis- 
covery : 

Oh, Auntie, the little white rose bud 
Is blowing out its wings! 





Culture is the sap of life. You must 
reach down roots of sincerity and 
aspiration for it to be able to flow into 
your mind and heart.—Jesse Bennett. 
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The Library 


At N. E. A. Department of Superintendence 


meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, February 
24-28, 1929 

A delightful and profitable week was 
enjoyed by the group of librarians who 
found their way to the annual meeting 
of the N. E. A. department of super- 
intendence held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 24-28, 1929. 

It was very evident that the new 
school library movement was engaging 
the interest and the thot and attention 
of schoolmen. Many were eager and 
anxious, as are librarians, to know the 
best way of developing the school li- 
brary. There was consent that this will 
take time and thot to evolve and that 
for years to come both the school and 
the library -will be redefining the 
problem. 

At the library luncheon, it was the 
expressed opinion that many library re- 
search studies are needed and that the 
Education committee would welcome 
suggestions from the field as to what 
studies would be most helpful. At this 
luncheon, impressions of the meetings 
attended also were called forth. With 
one accord it was agreed that the spirit 
of codperation on the part of the teach- 
ers was magnanimous and cordial and 
that the cross-section of opinion to be 
gained by. attending these meetings 
would be invaluable to both librarians 
and teachers. It was therefore voted to 
continue such a discussion group at suc- 
ceeding meetings of ‘:1e Department of 
superintendence and to plan for closer 
relations with the National education 
association. 

Two meetings held by the Board of 
Education for librarianship were largely 
attended. Discussions of the desirable 
educational and _ professional library 
qualifications were freely participated in 
by both the N. E. A. and the A. L. A. 
members present. 

At the Platoon School meeting, an in- 
teresting library demonstration was put 
on by Miss Laura C. Bailey of the Cleve- 
land public library staff and librarian of 
the elementary school library of Mt. 
Auburn (the elementary practice school 
of Western Reserve school of educa- 


tion). This demonstration was planned 
to show the work of the elementary 
school library in awakening in children 
the love of books and the knowledge of 
how to use them. It was preceded by 
two papers by Mrs White and a repre- 
sentative teacher of the Gary public 
schools presenting the teacher’s point of 
view on the handling of the elementary 
school library. 

The hospitality extended to both visit- 
ing teachers and librarians by Miss Linda 
A. Eastman and her staff was a never 
ending source of delight. A very charm- 
ing tea was given in the lounge of the 
Public library where both teachers and 
librarians mingled in friendly inter- 
course. A directed tour through the 
Cleveland public library made one feel 
that here was realized the dream of all 
librarians. ; 

This was a great convention-for teach- 
ers. It was a greater one for librarians. 
It gave to librarians the opportunity of 
learning from the teachers themselves 
the inspired educational creed they have 
adopted and the great educational pro- 
gram they have formulated to attain it. 
It also gave the exultant, opportunity of 
observing first hand their building of the 
future school and their building into it 
as its very heart and center, a library. 
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Cost of Educating Children 


The March number of the Research 
Bulletin of the National education as- 
sociation is devoted to the question 
Can the states afford to educate their 
children ? 

The subject is treated from _his- 
toric, graphic and statistical standpoints. 
The contents are divided into four 
parts: 1) Wealth, income and school 
support. Under each of these, are dis- 
cussed costs and value of school prop- 
erty. Comparison between expendi- 
tures for schools and for other things 
such as automobiles, luxuries, etc., 
show startling figures. The second 
part is devoted to Selected bibliog- 
raphies on revenues, cost of schools, 
salaries, pensions, etc. A list of ta- 
bles of comparison make up the third 
part and a list of charts, the fourth 
part, 
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Adult Education Meeting in Cleveland 
The Department of Adult Educa- 
tion of the N. E. A. held its mid-year 
conference at the recent Cleveland 
meeting. Their program covered much 
broader lines than before. The depart- 
ment is extending its scope from the 
original idea of Americanization, im- 
migrant education, English for for- 
eigners, adult elementary education, to 
adult education with special emphasis 
upon the part public educational insti- 
tutions of all kinds are doing and may 
do in the work. An effort is being 
made to codrdinate adult education 
agencies locally and nationally. 

The philosophy of adult education 
was discussed at the first session. 

Dr A. C. Ellis, director of Cleveland 
College, an evening college, presented 
in his address the basis for the new ed- 
ucation movement. He pointed out 
that through research in various lines 
of science, the learning days will be in- 
creased in number and length since it 
has been demonstrated scientifically 
that adults can learn. 

Clarence O. Senior, appointed field 
secretary, said that the association 
acts as a clearing house for many 
agencies connected with it and has 
assumed responsibility jfor the For- 
eign Affairs Institute which has now 
become an important annual affair ; for 
an Adult Education Institute where 
leaders of note nationally come to give 
of their experience; for three cultural 
centers, held in library buildings, 
which give programs of lectures, 
courses of lectures, concerts and ex- 
hibits. 

Miss L. A. Eastman of the Cleve- 
land public library, speaking of what 
the latter did for adult education, said 
that its Adult Education division gives 
library service to groups studying. It 
has had the codperation of a number of 
teachers from the Board of Education 
evening elementary schools in an ef- 
fort to grade the titles in the collec- 
tions for use in the classes. Practically 
90% of the teachers of the foreign 
born are enrolled as users of these col- 
lections, There is hope for a similar 


growth in the use of collections in the 
evening high schools. Other study 
groups than school classes make use of 
these collections. The Adult Educa- 
tion division also serves as an informa- 
tion bureau not only for opportunities 
for adult education, but also about 
adult education, its philosophy and 
technique. 

Alonzo G. Grace described the pro- 
gram of the public schools on adult ed- 
ucation. The evening high schools are 
of three kinds, technical, commercial 
and academic, making it possible for 
young men and women to complete 
their high school education and fit 
themselves for college. The adult ele- 
mentary schools serve the foreign born 
learning English, afternoon groups of 
foreign born mothers, socially mal-ad- 
justed groups, and groups of young 
men and women studying the lan- 
guage of their parents. 

Annie P. DINGMAN 





University Extension Conference 


The National University Extension 
association will hold its annual confer- 
ence at Austin, Texas, May 13-15. 
Topics for discussion are: Extension 
organization; Research in university 
extension ; Adult education ; Credit study 
tours; Non-credit courses; Graduate 
credit by extension; Health work thru 
extension. 

An outline of the program for the 
various sessions shows a very valuable 
round of discussion. 

The Workers Education bureau will 
present an outline of the eight types of 
educational service it offers to the trade- 
union movement: General information; 
Educational advice; Teachers’ registry; 
Research department; Publications; Co- 
Operative book service; Correspondence 
department ; Library loan service. 

Information may be obtained from 
W. S. Bittner, secretary, Bloomington, 
Ind. 





American Education Week has been 
set by the N. E. A. for November 11- 
17, 1929, under the joint auspices of 
the Association and the American Le- 
gion. 
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News from the Field 
East 
Mary Proctor, Simmons ’24, was mar- 
ried on March 16 to William Fuller 
King of West Newton, Massachusetts. 


A course of “Talks about books” by 
Miss Corinne Bacon was given at the 
Public library of Bridgeport, Conn., in 
March. 


Emelyn M. Barrett, Pratt ’24, has 
been elected librarian of the Silas Bron- 
son library, Waterbury, Connecticut, 
where since January, 1925, she has been 
head of the circulating department. 


Thomas D. Bailey, formerly manager 
of the New York library department of 
Library Bureau will assume the man- 
agement of the Boston library depart- 
ment of Library Bureau on May 15. 


Martha E. Cutler, librarian of the 
Peterborough Town library, Peterbor- 
ough, N. H., and first vice president of 
the New Hampshire library associa- 
tion, has been appointed president to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Helen Cushing. 


Willard P. Lewis, N. Y. State 713, 
after 10 years as librarian of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, thas re- 
signed to become librarian of the new 
Olin Memorial library at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut, 
commencing July 1. Dr William J. 
James, for 38 years librarian of Wes- 
leyan University becomes librarian 
emeritus. 


On March 9, Miss Madeline Clish 
was awarded the Caroline M. Hewins 
Scholarship for the year 1929. Miss 
Clish is a native of Meriden, Conn., a 
graduate of Connecticut College, and 
for the past two years, engaged in 
work with children in the New York 
public library. The proceeds of this 
fund, amounting to $250, are granted 
every year to some young woman pre- 
paring herself for library work with 
children. ; 

The fund for 1928 was awarded a 
year ago to Miss Jennie Lindquist of 
Manchester, N. H., but her use of the 
fund was interrupted because of her 


ill health. On March 9, it was decided 
to award the unused balance of the 
1928 fund to Miss Lindquist again. 


Central Atlantic 
Elizabeth Nesbitt, Pittsburgh ’22, has 
resigned as librarian of the State Normal 
School, Clarion, Pennsylvania, and will 
join the faculty of Carnegie Library 
School as an instructor in library work 
with children. 


Dr L. B. Holland of Philadelphia, in- 
ternational authority on architecture, has 
been appointed chief of the Division of 
prints in the Library of Congress. The 
position carries with it the chair of fine 
arts established by the Carnegie cor- 
poration. 


The Wilmington Institute free library 
has carried on a demonstration of county 
library work for the past two years, thru 
a gift of a public spirited woman in 
Delaware. The Wilmington library be- 
ing a private corporation, public funds 
cannot be appropriated to it without spe- 
cial sanction of the state legislature. 
This has been accorded recently, and li- 
brary service thru it will be given New 
Castle county in addition to Wilmington. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of East Orange, New Jersey, 
shows a circulation of 417,497 books in 
1928, a gain of 10 per cent in which the 
Main library and branches all shared. 

The supervisor has kept in close touch 
with the school work finding out the 
needs of the pupils, kept teachers in- 
formed of new educational books, did 
much reference work for them, and 
compiled lists. The establishment of a 
school department has made it possible 
for the children’s librarian to devote all 
of her time to her own department. 

Two outside exhibits were held. Lists 
of books on various subjects, particu- 
larly the monthly list of new fiction, 
were distributed. A list of business 
books and a leaflet, “Do you know your 
public library ?” describe the activities of 
the library. Eighteen exhibits were 
held in the Main library. Twenty small 
exhibits borrowed from the Newark 
Museum created much interest in the 
library rooms. 
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Central 
Edith Endicott has been made refer- 
ence librarian of the Public library, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


Mary Wellborn has been appointed 
librarian of the Business branch of the 
Public library of South Bend, Indiana. 


Edith I. Wright, Pratt 14, formerly 
head cataloger of the Public library, 
Evansville, Indiana, has become reviser 
in the cataloging department of the 


- Newberry library in Chicago. 


Mary Dyer Lemon in the Public- 
ity department of the Indiana public 
library has been asked to succeed the 
late Anna Nicholas as literary editor 
of the Jndianapolis Star. 


The Public library of Pontiac, Mich- 
igan, has acquired a copy of the New 
York Herald, dated April 15, 1865, as a 
gift from Mrs A. Buchanan of that city. 
The paper gives the account of the as- 
sassination of President Lincoln at 
Ford’s theater in Washington. 


Statistics of the public libraries of IIli- 
nois for 1928, compiled by the Library 
Extension division of the State library, 
has been issued in pamphlet form of 
some 40 pages. Statistics from every 
standpoint and of every kind seem to be 
included, and anyone interested in the 
progress of Illinois libraries must find 
the contents interesting as well as help- 
ful. 


The report of the Public library, Al- 
bany, New York, is summarized in the 
March number of The Bridge. In this 
it is shown that circulation was 603,405 
volumes, 5 per capita, and a gain of 21 
per cent. A list of collected verse of 
some modern poets, a list of Howell’s 
books, Books on modern exploration, 
and a list of books inspired by the fact 
that St. Patrick’s day is in March, are 
contributed to the always interesting 
leaflet for March. 


A recent list of the additions to the 
books in the print-room of the New 
York public library has an interesting 
note which indicates that the books were 
brought together by the mere chance 
of acquisition during the same period. 


Hardly two deal with the same spe- 
cial topic, yet all fall within the same 
field of print, covering both the schol- 
arly work and the popularizing one. 
The material of the print room has 
been listed in the bulletin in groups, as 
wood-engraving, illustrations, or the 
print-makers of some special country 
or time. The topics are so far apart 
that the collection may appeal to both 
collectors and amateurs. 


Rachel Agg, formerly of the staff of 
the Public library of Evansville, Indiana, 
who has spent the past year in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois library school, has 
been appointed librarian of the Public 
library, Spencer, Indiana. Miss Agg 
succeeds Miss Hazel Burk who resigns 
her position after eight years of success- 
ful development of the Spencer library. 
Miss Burk leaves Spencer with the 
hearty good will and personal apprecia- 
tion not only of book-users, but of the 
musical, literary, and educational groups 
of the town. 

In preparing the material for the 
“Curriculum study,” the A. L. A. com- 
mittee in charge, highly commended 
Miss Burk’s work at Spencer. 

South 

The Public library of Louisville, 
Kentucky, has found it worthwhile to 
tip in between the last two pages of 
the text of its new books, a slip bear- 
ing the words: 


If you have enjoyed this book and found 
it worth while—interesting or profitable— 
why not increase its usefulness by recom- 
mending it to your friends? It may be re- 
served by writing or telephoning to the li- 
brary where you borrowed it. 

Please return the book promptly as 
others may be waiting for it. 


West 
William H. Carlson, New York State 
library school, has resigned as super- 
visor of departmental libraries at the 
University of Iowa to become librarian 
at the University of North Dakota. 


Ethol M. Langdon, librarian of Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University, was mar- 
ried, March 28, to Professor William 
G. Bishop, head of the department of 
Geography of Nebraska Wesleyan 
University. 
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Pacific coast 

Matthew Hale Douglas, librarian of 
the University of Oregon, submits a re- 
port of his twentieth year as librarian of 
the university, which is a most interest- 
ing recital of work, and stamps the 
writer as a real pioneer in the different 
results of his efforts. 

In 1908, the annual appropriation for 
the university was $55,000 a year; now 
it is $125,000. The library had 16,000 
accessioned volumes; now, 193,339. 
There were then two full-time members 
of the staff; now there are 23 staff mem- 
bers in the regular payroll. There were 
two student assistants then; now there 
are more than 50 on the regular payroll. 
Then, they purchased 159 periodicals; 
now there are 1,009 subscriptions re- 
ceived and 1,164 by gift or exchange. 

Library operations were carried on in 
less than one-half the library building, 
with five other departments of the uni- 
versity occupying the other space. Li- 
brary operations of one kind or another 
are now carried on in nine different 
buildings on the campus. Then there 
was one desk serving the public from 
which all classes of books were admin- 
istered; now there are nine such desks. 
The annual student enrollment was then 
644; last year it was 3,128. 

The strong call of the report is for a 
new library building. This report sets 
out very definite objectives of the future 
—a new building, library courses, 
strengthening the staff, extension work, 
funds for research materials, endowed 
book funds. 

Canada 

The Toronto public library has issued 
a chart showing its progress and phe- 
nomenal growth during the past 20 years. 

At the end of 1908 the present build- 
ing housing the reference library and 
administrative headquarters was nearing 
completion. In 1928, work was begun 
on a large extension to this building for 
the purpose of housing the Central lend- 
ing library. 

In 1908, 506,167 books were used. In 
1928, 2,544,719 books were circulated. 
In 1908, the total collection of books 


was 152,000. Since 1908, almost 600,- 
000 books have been purchased for the 
library, and within that period, approx- 
imately 250,000 have worn out and been 
withdrawn. At the end of 1928, over 
500,000 books were in the library system. 

Within the past 20 years, 12 branch 
library buildings have been erected, and 
one branch building has been purchased 
and remodelled. There are now 15 
branches, two of which are in rented 


buildings. Two branch buildings will 


be erected in 1929. 
Foreign 
Jean L. M. Fuller, Pratt ’28, formerly 
on the staff of the Enoch Pratt library, 
Baltimore, has been appointed first as- 
sistant cataloger in the American Li- 
brary in Paris. 


Rosalie Mackenzie, Pratt ’24, librarian 
of the County library, Leicestershire, 
England, was married on Easter to Clif- 
ford Kent Wright, deputy town clerk of 
Loughborough. 


Cardinal Aidan Gasquet, librarian of 
the Apostolic Vatican library, died sud- 
denly in Rome, April 5. Cardinal Gas- 
quet was born in London in 1846 and 
became a cardinal in 1914. He was 
engaged in the revision of the Vulgate. 


The Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace recently made a gift 
of 1,200 volumes to the University of 
Budapest, Hungary. The occasion of 
receiving the gift brought together 
high dignitaries in Hungarian govern- 
ment and education circles. Addresses 
were made by the secretary of state, 
the pro-rector of the university, and 
directors of the university library. 





Wanted—Public library, Mason City, 
Iowa, would like to buy Children’s Cata- 
log, 4100 titles. 





For sale—Atlantic Monthly. Volumes 
1-72, bound in half morocco. Volumes 
73-139 unbound. Reasonable offer ac- 
cepted. Leila T. Johnson, 208 Fifth Ave., 
Baraboo, Wis. 
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